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The  simple  reality  is  that  Brown  counts  on  the 
Brown  Fund.  And  the  Brown  Fund  —  the  asking  arm 
of  your  University  —  counts  on  your  helping  hand. 
That's  why  $1.75  million  in  Brown  Fund  gifts  is  in 
the  budget. 

As  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  remarked,  "No 
man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for  money." 
We  wouldn't  be  asking  you  for  money  —  year  by 
year,  admittedly  —  if  we  didn't  know  that  Brown 
needed  the  money  beyond  a  doubt,  used  the  money 
most  judiciously,  and  that  your  gift  scri'ed  a  noble 
purpose. 

All  the  great  private  universities  have  gone 
increasingly  public  in  recent  years.  They've  gone  to 
their  prime  and  very  real  public,  to  their  basic 
constituency,  their  inner  family.  And  the  Brown  inner 
family  has  responded  —  setting  two  successive  Brown 
Fund  records. 

This  year,  we  must  raise  a  minimum  of  $1.75 
million,  and  many  want  to  reach  the  reachable  $2 
million  right  now  —  a  year  ahead  of  schedule.  That's 
why  we're  asking  a//  to  make  their  largest  gift  ever 
— at  least  double  the  prior  gift  (thrce-to-fivc  times  in 
five-year  reunion  classes).  And  that's  why  we  must 
have  2,500  new  contributors  by  Commencement, 
with  an  average  gift  of  $100! 

The  $2  million  can  be  reached  if  each  and  every 
caring  member  of  the  Brown  family  cares  enough  to 
contribute  their  largest  gift  ever  to  help  a  deserving 
University  that  wants  you  to  be  a  part  of  its  success. 

You  are  a  part  of  that  hard  reality!  With  your 
helping  hand,  we'll  do  it.  And  you'll  be  justly  proud 
of  your  part  in  the  proud  new  Brown. 
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Since  April  is  clearly  a  taxing  month  to  most  of 
us  —  pleasant  only  to  Uncle  Sam  and  umbrella 
manufacturers —  read  this  to  cheer  yourselves  with  a 
few  further  observations  by  that  shrewd,  but  ever 
diffident  sage.  Dr.  Johnson.  All  observations, 
carefully  plucked  from  Bartlett's  should  lead  you 
instantly  to  your  checkbook  (or  pledge  card)  on 
behalf  of  Brown. 

"To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence  and 
silence,  is  certainly  not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw 
away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary 
pilgrimage."  Surely  Brown  rates  as  your  close  friend. 

"Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject 
ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information 
upon  it."  Isn't  this  what  a  university  is  all  about f 
Especially  a  respected  one  such  as  Brown^ 

"Fxample  is  always  more  efficacious  than 
precept."  Aha!  Does  not  that  spur  you  on! 

"If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as 
he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left 
alone.  A  man,  sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in  a 
constant  repair."  While  you  can't  attend  every 
Homecoming,  every  CJass  Reunion,  every  Club 
Program,  every  Continuing  College  Seminar,  you  can 
"be  there"  through  your  Brown  Fund. 

There  you  have  it  —  several  soft,  but  insistent, 
reasons  for  supporting  Brown. 
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The  Rrown  Fund  -  if  we  donl.who  will? 
The  Brown  Fund  -  if  we  don't,  who  will? 
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12     DNA:  The  Understanding  of  Life  Itself 

Are  science's  new  techniques  to  transplant  genes  from  one  species  to 
another  the  beginning  of  a  successful  assault  on  disease  and  hunger, 
or  an  invitation  to  catastrophe?  The  BAM  takes  a  look  at  the  national 
debate  over  recombinant  DNA  research  and  delves  into  Brown's 
plans  for  experiments  —  and  safeguards  —  in  this  controversial  area 
of  biological  science. 

21     Images  of  Brown-II 

The  covering  of  ice  and  snow  was  unyielding  for  more  than  two 
months,  but  when  a  tentative  warmth  returned  in  earlv  March,  the 
campus  Green  welcomed  back  its  collection  of  baseballs,  sun-wor- 
shippers, and  frisky  canines.  In  the  second  of  his  photographic  es- 
says of  life  at  Brown,  photographer  John  Foraste  captures  the  first 
thaw  in  New  England's  coldest  winter  on  record. 

26     Is  Brown  Guilty  of  Discrimination  Against  Women  Faculty? 

For  almost  three  years.  Brown  has  been  fighting  a  legal  battle  that 
may  change  the  way  colleges  and  universities  are  run  throughout 
the  nation.  One  of  several  major  class-action  discrimination  suits 
now  pending  against  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  case  of  for- 
mer Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  Louise  Lamphere  versus 
Brown  University  goes  to  trial  in  September,  with  many  observers 
predicting  important  legal  precedents  as  a  likely  outcome.  Whatever 
the  verdict,  the  costly  and  complex  judicial  struggle  has  already 
had  a  profound  impact  on  life  at  Brown. 
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Cover:  The  final  stage  in  the  recombination  of  genes  from  different  species 
—  in  tliis  case  from  bacteria  and  zebras  —  is  depicted  in  a  simple 
blackboard  draioing  used  by  Katliri/n  R.  M,  dcBoer  in  tins  montit's  coz'er 
design.  Tlie  story  begins  on  page  12. 
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One-two-three,  one- two- three,  grace-ful-ly 


It's  a  pleasant  late  Friday  afternoon  on  the  campus. 
In  Wriston  Quad,  fraternity  happy  hours  are  warming 
up.  In  University  offices,  workers  are  starting  to  go 
home.  In  the  Ratty,  early  diners  are  sampling  the  cuisine.  In 
the  East  Campus  gym,  they're  doing  the  Lindy.  And  the 
tango,  and  the  foxtrot,  and  the  cha-cha,  and  the  polka. 
Ballroom  dancing  is  back  in  style. 

A  mere  few  years  ago,  students  scoffed  at  such  prandng 
as  an  anachronistic  ritual  practiced  only  by  parents  and  other 
old  folks.  Give  us  the  Watusi,  the  frug,  the  monkey,  the  dirty 
dog,  and  the  shimmy,  they  said.  But  now  the  sounds  of 
Benny  Goodman  and  Glenn  Miller  have  returned  to  Brown. 
The  proverbial  pendulum  has  swung  back.  Associate  Ath- 
letic Director  Ariene  Gorton  '52  wryly  offers  an  explanation: 
"Maybe  good  things  will  return  no  matter  what."  No  matter 
what  the  reason.  Brown's  neophyte  jiggers  are  dancing  up  a 
storm  and  enjoying  it  thoroughly. 

The  Friday  afternoon  waltzers  are  part  of  a  dance  class 
offered  by  the  physical  education  department.  Enrollment 
for  the  class  —  over  eighty  —  is  probably  a  record.  Addi- 
tionally, Brown's  new  social  and  ballroom  dancing  club  has 
about  180  plying  the  floor  of  Alumnae  Hall  for  weekly 
lessons. 

At  first  glance,  the  gym  class  looks  like  a  scene  from 
junior  high  school.  Initial  steps  are  learned  with  women  in  a 
line  on  one  side  of  the  gym  and  men  assembled  far  opposite 
them.  The  instructor  barks  out  instructions.  The  men  look 
particularly  awkward,  with  much  joking  to  conceal  em- 
barrassment. 

The  time  comes  to  face  the  music,  and  recorded  hits 
from  the  past  waft  out  of  the  sound  system.  Dancers  pair  up 
and  the  whiriing  and  turning  begins.  Some  partners  know 
each  other,  others  were  total  strangers  until  the  music 
brought  them  together.  Some  couples  hold  each  other  firmly, 
others  barely  touch.  Men  are  attired  in  slacks  and  open 
shirts.  Most  women  dress  in  skirts,  although  some  cling  to 
collegiate-style  jeans.  One  grips  a  camahon  in  her  teeth  dur- 
ing a  rhapsodic  tango. 

Cicero  once  said  that  "no  man  in  his  senses  will  dance," 
but  Brown  students  obviously  disagree.  Reasons  for  taking 
up  fancy  stepping  range  from  somber  utilitarianism  to  pure 
pleasure-seeking. 

"This  is  my  last  chance  to  get  this  for  $10  (the  course 
fee),"  explains  senior  Chris  Chute.  While  cautioning  that  "\ 
don't  plan  to  go  dancing  around  town,"  Chris  contends  that 
knowledge  of  formal  dancing  will  come  in  handy  during  life 
after  Brown  at  events  such  as  weddings  ("though  not  neces- 
sarily my  own,"  he  quickly  adds).  "I've  been  making  excuses 
since  seventh  grade  [to  avoid  dancing  lessons],"  fellow 
senior  Ken  Lent  relates.  "I've  tried  to  fake  it  a  couple  of 
times,  but  I  wasn't  really  worth  much." 

"By  Friday  afternoon,  we're  all  going  crazy,"  explains 
Susan  Hyman  about  the  dancing  activity  of  herself  and  eight 


other  medical  program  students  in  her  class.  "Because  our 
lives  are  so  bleak  and  drean,',  it's  really  the  highlight  of  our 
week,"  she  says  half-seriously. 

How  is  dancing  a  practical  asset  for  a  doctor?  "Well," 
Susan  answers,  "we  learned  the  polka  last  week  and  now  I 
can  go  to  any  Pohsh  weddings."  Also,  she  recalls  how  a 
group  of  med  students  whiled  away  a  few  minutes  before  a 
recent  Saturday  morning  pulmonar\'  conference  by  cha-cha- 
cha-ing  around  an  empty  room  at  the  meeting  site. 

Peter  Sahagen  '78,  the  ambitious  founder  and  president 
of  the  burgeoning  ballroom  dancing  club,  has  a  deeper  ex- 
planation for  the  resurgence  of  formal  dancing  at  Brown. 
"It's  all  a  question  of  sensitivity  and  expressing  yourself.  You 
just  can't  express  yourself  without  having  contact  with  your 
partner."  He  predicts  that  formal  dancing  will  continue  to 
grow  until  it  peaks  again  in  about  seven  years. 

For  himself,  Peter  took  up  the  dance  st\'Ie  of  Fred  Astaire 
and  Gene  Kelly  two  years  ago  when  he  became  disenchanted 
with  existing  organized  social  life  at  Brown.  After  going  to  a 
few  fraternity  parties  that  did  not  suit  his  taste,  Peter  decided 
that  "1  might  as  well  do  it  (dance  and  party]  in  a  more  order- 
ly, exciting  fashion,  rather  than  just  being  mindless  about  it." 

The  dancing  club,  which  offers  a  ten-week  series  of 
one-hour  lessions  to  members  for  $10,  was  just  formed  in 
January',  but  Peter  sees  a  bright  future  for  it.  He  feels  that  the 
quality  of  instruction  is  superior  to  that  in  the  physical  edu- 
cation class,  mainly  because  there  is  both  a  male  and  a  female 
teacher.  Additionally,  he  notes  that  the  club  plans  to  hold 
three  parties  for  members  this  semester. 

The  physical  education  class  teacher  is  a  Brown  student 
of  the  resumed  education  variety.  Barbara  Sunderland,  a 
bright,  lively  woman,  has  taught  dancing  for  twelve  years 
and  runs  a  model  agency  on  the  East  Side  of  Providence.  Be- 
fore the  course  is  over  this  spring,  she  hopes  to  have  her 
pupils  merrily  displaying  a  wide  repertoire  of  dances,  includ- 
ing standard  ones  and  more  exotic  efforts  such  as  the  rhumba 
and  mambo.  Sunderland,  who  has  taught  many  groups,  says 
she  "moves  faster  with  the  college  kids.  1  have  a  theory  that 
the  more  intelligent  you  are,  the  better  your  coordination  is." 

Occasional!}-  the  reality  of  the  gym  setting  is  brought 
back  to  mind  and  the  danceland  feeling  disappears.  Men, 
clad  scantily  in  towels,  casually  walk  through  the  gym  to  the 
showers  as  the  dancing  men  blush.  Two  basketball  players 
dribble  toward  the  gym  and  stop  100  feet  away.  "They  don't 
look  like  they're  playing  basketball,"  one  says  to  the  other, 
pointing  to  the  slowly  moving  bodies.  "No,  I  think  they're 
karate-ing,"  the  other  replies  confidently.  The  truth  eventu- 
ally becomes  apparent  and  they  eagerly  go  inside  and  gawk 
for  a  minute  before  dribbling  away. 

Owe-two-three.  0"e-two-three.  Graa'-ful-ly  .  .  . 
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Facelift  for 
Manning 


For  the  first  time  since  its  construc- 
tion in  1835,  Manning  Hall,  the  third 
oldest  building  on  the  Brown  campus,  is 
undergoing  a  major  facelifting.  The 
Universib,'  will  be  supported  in  this  ren- 
ovation project  by  matching  funds  from 
the  National  Register  Program  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

According  to  Siu-Chim  Chan,  di- 
rector of  physical  plant,  the  restoration 
project  includes  work  on  the  exterior  of 
Manning  Hall  only.  Included  in  the  re- 
storation are  the  shjcco  walls,  the  ce- 
ment base,  the  bottoms  of  the  Doric  col- 
umns, the  lintels  over  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  the  well-worn  steps.  The 
project  will  cost  slightlv  in  excess  of 
$24,000,  well  over  the  $18,500  it  cost  to 
erect  the  Greek  Revival-st}'le  building. 

"The  National  Park  Service  grant 
will  match  us  dollar  for  dollar  up  to 
$12,000,"  Chan  says,  "so  we  would  like 
to  keep  the  expenses  as  close  to  the 
$24,000  mark  as  we  can.  Restoration 
work  started  early  in  March  and  the  job 
order  calls  for  work  to  be  complete  by 
mid-May,  well  in  advance  of  Com- 
mencement." 

In  apphing  for  this  grant  a  vear 
ago,  the  University  submitted  pro- 
posals for  the  repair  of  three  buiidmgs 
—  Manning  Hall,  Carrie  Tower,  and 
Rhode  Island  Hall.  The  University  will 
continue  to  submit  requests  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  similar  grants  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  restore  other  build- 
ings on  the  campus  in  the  \ears  ahead 
through  use  of  government  funds. 

The  restoration  of  Manning  must 
conform  to  rigorous  National  Park  Serv- 
ice specifications.  There  is  one  other 
stipulation  —  the  building  must  be  on 
view  to  the  general  public  six  times  a 
year.  Chan  sees  this  as  no  problem. 
"The  public  has  been  looking  at  Man- 
ning for  nearh'  150  years,"  he  savs, 
"and  more  than  six  times  a  year." 

Manning  Hall  was  erected  from 
rough,  uncut  flat  stones  gathered  from 
the  neighboring  hillside.  These  stones 
were  laid  in  plaster,  which  was  also 
applied  to  the  exterior  walls.  A  fact  not 
generally  known  is  that  the  loftv  and 
graceful  Doric  columns  on  the  west  side 
of  Manning  are  entirely  constructed  of 


Maiming  Chapel  is  a  p'opndar  subicct  for  Broivii's  art  classes. 


brick  around  a  hollow  central  core. 

The  building  was  erected  to  serve 
two  purposes  —  to  provide  better  quar- 
ters for  the  University  library,  which 
had  consisted  of  one  room  in  University 
Hall,  and  to  serve  as  a  chapel.  The  struc- 
ture was  named  in  honor  of  Brown's 
first  president,  James  Manning. 

In  the  years  prior  to  1880,  the  old 
Back  Campus  was  the  center  of  shjdent 
life,  and  Manning  Hall  played  a  large 
part  in  this  picture.  Dr.  Walter  L.  Munro 
1879,  in  his  1929  book.  The  Old  Back 
Campus,  writes:  "Every  pleasant  after- 
noon found  it  occupied  by  a  constantly 
changing  crowd  of  bovs  kicking  foot- 
ball, or  perhaps  practicing  pitching  a 
baseball,  with  the  easterly  projecting 
end  of  Manning  Hall  for  a  backstop  be- 
hind the  receiver. 

"Manning  Hall  was  for  many  years 
a  rallying  spot  for  the  students.  Upon  its 
steps  they  were  wont  to  gather  of  a 
warm  evening  in  spring  or  early  fall  for 
a  good  old-fashioned  sing.  The  college 
songs  of  those  days,  'The  Bulldog  on  the 
Bank,'  'Bingo,'  and  the  rest  of  our  reper- 
toire, had  little  of  the  classical  to  rec- 
ommend them,  but  thev  had  a  snap  and 
a  go  with  which  the  more  sentimental 
and  sophisticated  music  of  today  cannot 
compete."  /.B. 


The  Materials  Research 
Laboratory  receives  largest 
grant  in  Brown's  history 

Coming  to  work  just  hasn't  been 
the  same  lately  for  Professor  of  En- 
gineering Gerald  S.  Heller  '46  Sc.M.,  '48 
Ph.D.  His  normallv  quiet  office  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Barus  &  Holley  build- 
ing has  been  filled  with  the  telephone's 
urgent  buzz  and  the  voices  of  curious 
visitors.  Frequently,  Dr.  Heller  has  had 
to  talk  to  callers  at  such  length  that  his 
big,  pungent  cigar  won't  stay  lit.  And 
when  that  happens,  you  know  there  is 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  going  on 
in  Barus  &  Holley  641. 

Gerald  Heller  is  director  of  Brown's 
Materials  Research  Laboratory  (MRL), 
and  the  light  from  his  omnipresent  cigar 
may  be  dying  out  at  regular  intervals 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  labora- 
tory he  heads  —  one  of  just  sixteen  such 
facilities  at  universities  in  this  country 
—  made  front-page  news  in  February 
when  it  was  awarded  the  largest  single 
grant  in  Brown's  histor\';  $4.72  million 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  grant  is  a  three-year  package,  pro- 


Ceralii  Heller  and  cigar. 

viding  $1.45  million  the  first  year,  $1.57 
million  the  second,  and  $1.7  million  the 
third  year.  As  the  first  multi-year  grant 
given  by  the  NSF  to  Brown's  materials 
research  program,  it  bodes  well  for 
substantial  national  support  in  the  fu- 
ture. Only  five  laboratories  were  invited 
by  the  NSF  to  apply  for  a  major  award, 
and  Brown  was  among  the  four  univer- 
sities selected  to  receive  funding. 

Since  news  of  the  grant  broke.  Dr. 
Heller  has  been  besieged  b\'  reporters 
and  TV  cameramen  who  want  to  know 
just  what  the  Materials  Research  Labo- 
ratory is,  and,  more  importantly,  what  it 
does.  Since  there  are  no  simple  answers 
to  those  questions.  Dr.  Heller  has  been 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  trying 
to  explain  scientific  concepts  such  as 
dynamic  plasticity,  fracture  phenom- 
ena, and  amorphous  semiconductors  to 
a  bewildered  public. 

The  major  difficults'  in  understand- 
ing materials  research  is  that  its  end  re- 
sults often  do  not  convey  an  immediate 
significance  to  people  outside  the  fields 
of  engineering,  physics,  chemistr}', 
applied  mathematics,  and  geology  (the 
specialties  represented  in  Brown's 
Materials  Research  Laboratory).  Simply 
stated,  materials  research  is  the  study  of 
the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  existing 
materials  (at  Brown,  predominantly 
metals  and  glasses),  and  the  testing  of 
and  search  for  new  types  of  materials. 
Findings  from  the  MRL's  research  often 
require  complicated  descriptions,  and 
the\'  generalh'  do  not  constitute  "ends" 
in  themselves.  They  are  crucial,  how- 
ever, to  the  work  of  designers  and 


manufacturers  of  all  manner  of  prod- 
ucts: tools,  buildings,  aircraft,  lenses, 
containers,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  as  Dr. 
Heller  exclaims  with  a  dramatic  sweep 
of  his  smoldering  cigar,  "There  prob- 
ably isn't  a  thing  in  this  office  that  was 
created  without  input  from  materials  re- 
search." 

Since  its  founding  at  Brown  in  1962, 
the  MRL  has  helped  develop  high- 
strength  titanium  for  jet  engine  compo- 
nents and  housings  for  helicopter 
transmissions  and  blades.  It  has  sup- 
ported research  by  physics  professor 
Hendrik  J.  Gerritsen  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  the  detection  of 
methane  gas  in  mines  and  has  helped 
initiate  a  solar-cell  project  under  the  di- 
rection of  engineering  professor  Joseph 
J.  Loferski.  More  typical  of  its  accom- 
plishments, however,  are  these  tongue- 
twisting  items  culled  from  the  grant 
proposal  Dr.  Heller  submitted  to  the 
NSF:  the  completion  of  a  "large  defor- 
mation, continuum  elastic-plastic 
finite-element  analysis  of  the  plane- 
strain  plastic  opening  of  a  crack  tip  in  a 
ductile  solid";  and  the  establishment  of 
a  "relationship  between  the  microscopic 
(molecular  bond)  moduli  and  the 
macroscopic  modulus  of  monocrystal- 
line  polymer  fibers,  through  a  reso- 
nance Raman  study  of  the  mechanical 
stress  dependence  of  the  in-chain 
vibrational  frequencies  of  electron- 
delocalized  polydiacetylene  polymers." 

In  a  more  familiar  vernacular.  Dr. 
Heller  explains,  "We  are  interested  in 
the  general  properties  of  materials,  such 
as  what  causes  cracks  to  start  forming, 
and  why  some  materials  are  better  than 
others  for  a  given  application."  Current 
materials  research  at  Brown  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  lightweight, 
high-strength  metals  resistant  to  corro- 
sion for  possible  oceanographic  appli- 
cations; similar  metals  that  are  resistant 
to  extreme  temperatures,  such  as  those 
used  in  the  Alaskan  pipeline;  and  elec- 
tronic materials  for  lasers  and  solar  cells. 

Possibly  as  significant  as  the  lab- 
orator\''s  man\'  research  advances.  Dr. 
Heller  feels,  is  its  success  in  promoting 
interdisciplinary  study  and  inter- 
departmental cooperation  —  practices 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  encouraged  since  it  began  funding 
the  Brown  operation  in  1972.  This  \ear, 
thirty-six  principal  investigators  (facul- 
ty), eight  postdoctoral  fellows,  thirty-six 
graduate  students,  three  secretaries, 
and  nine  machinists  and  technicians  are 
supported  b)-  the  MRL.  In  addition  to 


research  personnel  from  the  five 
academic  departments  mentioned  pre- 
viously, there  are  two  visiting  profes- 
sors from  Israel  and  Norway  and  several 
faculty  members  with  interdisciplinary' 
appointments.  They  share  nine  central 
research  facilities,  which  offer  complex 
and  expensive  equipment  such  as  an 
electron  microscope;  apparatus  for 
mechanical  testing,  materials  prepara- 
tion, electron  spectroscopy  for  chemical 
analysis,  microelectronics,  and  the 
growth  of  metal  and  alkali  halide  cr\'s- 
tals;  and  facilities  for  high  magnetic 
field,  far-  and  mid-infrared,  and  optical 
research. 

"The  MRL  has  been  successful 
mostly  because  of  the  interdisciplinary' 
cooperation  of  the  people  involved," 
Dr.  Heller  stresses.  He  believes  Brown 
is  peculiarlv  suited  for  the  interaction  of 
materials  research  interests,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  he  says,  researchers 
enjoy  physical  proximity.  The  Barus  & 
HoUey  building  houses  the  MRL's  cen- 
tral facilities  as  well  as  the  engineering 
faculty  and  some  facult\'  from  applied 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
Second,  Brown's  engineering  program 
is  not  divided  into  the  traditional  de- 
partments, such  as  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  found  at  most 
universities.  Instead,  there  is  one  divi- 
sion of  engineering,  making  cooperation 
among  facult\'  members  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  Materials  Research  Laboraton,' 
was  born  in  the  so-called  "Sputnik  era" 
of  the  late  fifties  and  earlv  sixties.  At 
that  time,  there  was  widespread  con- 
cern among  militar\'  and  government 
leaders  that  "if  we  didn't  start  develop- 
ing materials  for  science  and  space 
technology,  we  might  lag  behind  other 
countries,  especialh'  Russia,"  Dr.  Heller 
explains.  As  a  result,  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in\Tted  univer- 
sities across  the  countr\'  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  materials  laboratories.  Brown 
was  one  of  twelve  institutions  selected 
to  receive  initial  funding  in  1962.  The 
University  was  chosen,  according  to  Dr. 
Heller,  "because  of  our  expertise  in  the 
mechanical  properties  of  matter.  We 
had  a  strong  engineering  program,  a 
ven,'  good  chemistry-  department,  and  a 
physics  department  with  a  growing 
reputation  in  solid-state  physics." 

Chemistry  professor  Robert  H.  Cole 
was  appointed  coordinator  of  Brown's 
ARPA-supported  materials  research 
program,  with  Dr.  Heller  as  his  asso- 


Engiiiecnng  professor  Jacques  Duffy  and  technician  Paul  Rush  monitor 
a  tension  test  on  a  steel  specimen,  part  of  a  program  to  detect  fracture 
properties  of  steels  under  cryogenic  conditions. 


date.  When  Professor  Cole  stepped 
down  nearly  seven  years  later.  Heller,  a 
specialist  in  magnetic  properHes  useful 
for  radar  devices  and  microwave  and 
infrared  communications,  became  direc- 
tor of  the  laborator}'.  He  chose  as  his 
associate  director  physics  professor 
Charles  Elbaum,  noting  that  Elbaum's 
background  in  mechanical  research 
complemented  his  own  specialties  and 
allowed  them  to  combine  different  areas 
of  expertise. 

In  1974,  with  help  from  the  labora- 
tory's advisors'  committee.  Dr.  Heller 


began  a  dramatic  reorganization  of  the 
MRL.  The  previous  year,  the  NSF  had 
taken  over  the  laborator\''s  funding 
from  ARPA  and  had  directed  Brown  to 
develop  more  definite  targets  for  its  re- 
search. Heller's  response  was  to  tighten 
up  the  laboratory  according  to  three 
criteria:  (1)  Brown  should  concentrate 
its  work  in  a  few  areas  in  which  it  had 
exceptional  expertise  and  talent;  (2)  the 
laboratory  should  stress  an  interdisci- 
plinary approach;  and  (3)  the  MRL 
should  spell  out  the  areas  of  materials 
science  in  which  it  hoped  to  make  a 


significant  impact. 

Working  witii  these  guidelines.  Dr. 
Heller  and  his  colleagues  defined  four 
major  "thrust  areas"  of  research  activ- 
ity, each  one  led  by  a  coordinator  from 
one  of  the  participating  departments. 
They  are: 

D  Fracture  of  solids.  Led  by  en- 
gineering professor  James  E.  Rice,  this 
group  studies  what  qualities  in  the 
structure  of  a  material  contribute  to  its 
strength  or  weakness.  Theoretical 
models  are  often  used  to  investigate  the 
process  of  crack  growth  and  fracture. 
Principal  investigators  are  Professors 
Robert  J.  Asaro,  Lambert  B.  Freund, 
Joseph  Gurland,  and  Rice,  all  of  en- 
gineering. Six  other  faculty  members 
are  conducting  specialized  research  in 
the  area. 

D  Microscopic  and  macroscopic 
dynamic  plasticity.  Dr.  Heller  considers 
this  area  and  the  fracture  of  solids  re- 
search to  be  the  two  largest  of  the  four 
thrust  areas.  Professor  Rodney  J.  Clifton 
of  engineering  coordinates  research  that 
attempts  to  understand  and  predict  how 
a  material  will  react  to  strain.  The  group 
studies,  among  other  phenomena,  the 
dislocation  of  atoms  that  change  a 
material's  structure  when  it  is  under 
stress.  Clifton,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
engineering  division,  is  joined  by  Pro- 
fessors Elbaum  (physics),  Akira  Hikata 
(applied  mathematics),  and  Jacques 
Duffy,  Marc  H.  Richman,  Barton  Roes- 
sler,  and  Jerome  M.  Weiner,  all  of  en- 
gineering. 

n  Inorganic  glasses.  The  com- 
position and  atomic  arrangement  of 
glasses  are  researched  by  this  group 
under  chemistry  department  chairman 
William  M.  Risen,  Jr.  Glasses  under 
study  at  the  MRL  may  be  used  in  optical 
filters,  filters  for  solar  energy  tech- 
nology, and  someday,  Dr.  Heller  pre- 
dicts with  a  smile,  for  glass  submarines 
(glass  fibers  imbedded  in  a  matrix  have 
been  determined  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  materials  for  underwater  ap- 
plications). In  addition  to  Risen,  in- 
vestigators include  Professors  Cole 
(chemistry),  Philip  J.  Brav  (physics), 
Julian  H.  Gibbs  (chemistry),  and  Jan 
Tauc  (engineering  and  physics). 

D  Qiemisorption  and  related  sur- 
face interactions.  Much  of  today's  tech- 
nology —  chemical  processing,  the 
manufacture  of  thin-film  devices  like 
radiation  detectors,  and  the  prevention 
of  corrosion  —  depends  upon  under- 


standing surfaces.  Physics  professor 
Peder  J.  Estrup  coordinates  joint  re- 
search in  this  field  between  the  physics 
and  chemistry  departments.  This  thrust 
group  also  investigates  catalysts  (which 
facilitate  chemical  reactions)  and  semi- 
conductors used  in  integrated  circuits. 
Working  with  Estrup  are  Professor 
Risen  of  chemistry,  and  Professors 
John  J.  Quinn,  Phillip  J.  Stiles,  and  See 
Chen  Ying,  all  of  physics. 

In  addition  to  the  four  major  thrust 
areas,  the  MRL  includes  several  minor 
thrust  areas,  which  concentrate  on 
emerging  or  new  research  and  involve 
smaller  numbers  of  investigators.  A 
contingency  fund  allows  the  MRL  to 
underwrite  what  Dr.  Heller  labels  "hot 
ideas"  —  brainstorms  or  novel  research 
projects  for  which  outside  grant  support 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Such  flexi- 
bility, he  says,  allows  the  MRL  to  help 
younger  investigators  who  are  finding  it 
hard  to  get  started,  as  well  as  estab- 
lished faculty  members  who  want  to 
change  their  field. 

As  chief  administrator  of  the  MRL, 
Dr.  Heller  works  closely  with  the  Uni- 
versity's Materials  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
dean  of  the  graduate  school.  In  addition 
to  Charles  Elbaum  and  Dr.  Heller,  the 
present  committee  includes  Professors 
Estrup,  Rice,  and  Tauc,  and  Professor  of 
Physics  Leon  N.  Cooper. 

An  eight-member  visiting  commit- 
tee of  outside  experts  helps  assess  the 
MRL's  work  through  periodic  visits  and 
reviews  of  research.  Appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  University,  members  of 
the  visiting  committee  comprise  a  who's 
who  of  materials  research  experts  from 
academia  and  industry.  Their  most  re- 
cent visit  in  September  resulted  in  a 
four- page  "report  card  "  that  fairly 
glows  with  praise  for  the  MRL.  There 
are  numerous  references  to  the  "high 
morale,"  "intriguing  new  direction," 
"imagination,"  and  "interdisciplinary 
quality"  of  the  research,  and  a  special 
kudo  for  Dr.  Heller's  management:  "He 
has  organized  an  excellent  program  .  .  . 
which  has  people  from  different  de- 
partments working  together  .  .  .  The 
University  should  be  proud  of  having 
done  this  so  well   " 

Recognition  like  that,  coupled  with 
the  NSF's  most  recent  vote  of  con- 
fidence, should  keep  Gerald  Heller  in 
cigars  for  some  time  to  come.  A.D. 


Roberta  Peters  at  the  Pops 

For  its  vocalist  this  spring,  the 
Commencement  Pops  Concert  Commit- 
tee has  selected  Roberta  Peters  of  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  fame.  Singing  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Francis  Madeira,  Miss 
Peters  will  present  a  musical  program  of 
operetta  selections  and  show  tunes  by 
such  composers  as  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
merstein,  Noel  Coward,  and  Lemerand 
Loewe. 

For  the  thirteenth  consecutive  year, 
the  Pops  Concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Pembroke  CoUege  Club  of  Providence. 
Tickets  are  priced  at  $7.50  and  $4.50, 
with  a  limited  number  of  patron  tables 
available  for  $120.  Requests  for  reser- 
vations should  be  mailed  to:  Pops  Con- 
cert, Box  1859,  Brown  Universitv,  Prov- 
idence, R.I.  02912  and  checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Doris  Hopkins  Stapelton  '27, 
former  alumnae  secretary'  at  Pembroke, 
is  honorary  chairman  of  the  Pops. 
William  E.  Corrigan  '58  and  Charlene 
Ingraham  Underbill  '59  head  the  joint 
committee.  J.B. 

'Issues'  takes  a 
look  at  the  issues 

In  recent  years,  some  Brown  stu- 
dents have  complained  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  grown  unwieldy.  It  has  become 
too  fragmented  to  remain  a  true  com- 
munity, they  lament,  and  traditional 
modes  of  campus  communication  have 
broken  down. 

One  positive  response  to  claims  of 
non-communication  on  campus  has 
been  the  revitalization  of  a  student-run 
magazine  called  Issues.  A  neat,  thirt}'- 
two-page  compendium  of  features,  fic- 
tion, and  commentary,  Issues  is  being 
published  on  a  regular  monthly  basis 
this  year  for  the  first  time  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1971.  And  it's  looking  better  than 
ever,  with  an  emphasis  on  strong,  clean 
graphics,  thought-provoking  articles, 
and  an  ambitious  mission:  to  bring 
Brown's  disparate  communities  to- 
gether. 

"The  kevstone  of  Brown's  ap- 
proach to  education  is  the  integration 
of  different  disciplines,"  says  Issues 
editor-in-chief  Robert  Patterson,  a  quiet, 
bearded  senior  from  Atlanta.  "Yet,  a  lot 
of  the  ideas  and  research  at  Brown  are 


isolated  by  departments.  Issues  attempts 
to  develop  a  greater  degree  of  interac- 
tion on  campus,  to  strengthen  Brown's 
unique  philosophy"  To  that  end,  the 
magazine  covers  a  cross-section  of 
timely  Brown  topics,  analyzes  campus 
events  in  depth,  and  provides  a  sound- 
ing board  for  the  pet  interests  of  both 
professors  and  students. 

In  its  early  days.  Issues  was  more 
likely  to  address  social,  religious,  and 
moral  issues  in  the  world  outside 
Brown.  Says  Associate  Chaplain 
Richard  Dannenfelser,  who  served  as 
the  publication's  first  advisor  and  re- 
mains on  its  advisory  board  today:  "Is- 
sues began  as  an  attempt  to  get  people  to 
join  in  a  dialogue  on  topics  that  were 
important  not  only  to  Brown,  but  also  to 
the  community  at  large." 

He  recalls  that  the  first  issue  o(  Is- 
sues was  "very  political,"  focusing  on  re- 
ligious resistance  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  including  a  message  from  the  "Un- 
derground Three"  (refugees  from 
a  draft  board  altercation),  an  article 
by  theologian  and  activist  William 
Stringfellow,  and  a  sermon  by  Daniel 
Berrigan. 

At  first.  Issues  contained  no  creative 
writing  or  fiction,  but  after  several  years 
Dannenfelser  feels  it  shed  its  activist 
skin  and  became  "a  place  where  people 
could  unload  term  papers  or  poems." 
That,  he  notes,  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Current  editors  have  attempted  to  strike 
an  effective  balance  between  purely 
creative  pieces  and  literary  analysis,  and 
issue-  or  ideologically  oriented  material. 

When  Robert  Patterson  and  his 
staff  took  office  last  spring,  their  im- 
mediate goals  for/ss!U'S  were  to  establish 
a  firm  financial  base  and  a  good  reputa- 
tion. Nearly  a  year  later,  both  goals  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  met.  To  augment  a 
yearly  stipend  of  approximately  $4,000 
from  the  Undergraduate  Council,  the 
issues  crew  added  advertising  to  their 
pages.  The  initial  results  were  so  prom- 
ising they  appointed  an  advertising 
salesman,  Craig  Trodson,  who  is  paid 
on  commission.  Production  costs, 
which  run  close  to  $1,500  per  edition  for 
a  press  run  of  3,250,  are  also  defrayed 
by  a  $3,000  grant  obtained  through  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  the  College,  and  a 
fledgling  subscription  drive.  Private 
contributions,  Patterson  adds,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  mainsta\'  of  the  magazine's 
budget  and  are  tax-deductible.  (Off- 
campus  mail  subscriptions  to  Issues  are 
$10  for  one  year  —  eight  issues  —  and 
may  be  obtained  bv  writing  to  Issues, 
Box  1930,  Brown  Universit\-,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island  02912.) 

Reputation  is  harder  to  gauge,  but 
so  far  Issues'  investigative  and  analytical 
reporting,  in-depth  treatment  of 
Brown-related  subjects  such  as  his- 
torical scholarship,  nuclear  power, 
and  affirmative  action,  and  carefully 
fostered  professionalism  have  garnered 
campus-wide  respect.  Patterson's  suc- 
cessful application  to  Dean  Walter  Mas- 
sey  for  grant  funding,  for  example,  was 
supported  by  laudatory  letters  from 
over  twenty-five  faculty  members.  Re- 
cently, executive  editor  Mark  Rodwin 
realized  that  Issues  had  become  a  hot 
item  when  an  entire  press  run  was  "sold 
out"  at  free  distribution  boxes  across 
campus  b\'  3  p.m.  of  the  afternoon  the\ 
had  been  placed  there.  In  addition, 
some  professors  have  made  Issues  arti- 
cles (such  as  the  one  on  nuclear  power) 
required  course  reading,  and  have 
placed  the  magazine  on  reserve  at  Uni- 
versit\-  libraries.  "Our  impression  is  that 
we're  read  yer\'  wideh,"  Rodwin  says 
confidenth'. 

Be\ond  aiding  interaction  in  the 
Brown  communits',  Patterson  and  his 
staff  feel  Issues  has  filled  a  long-standing 
void  on  campus.  "Brown  has  stood  out 
from  the  other  Ivy  schools,"  he  says,  "in 
having  ven,  few  outlets  for  writers.  We 
offer  a  type  of  journalism  Brown  has 
lacked  up  until  now. 

"We  think  it's  important  to  get 
awa\'  from  just  presenting  a  pro  and 
con,"  Patterson  continues.  "We  want  to 
get  be\ond  that  level  and  anahze  the  is- 
sues. A  daih'  paper  can  give  you  the 
news  adequateh'.  In  Issues,  we  look  for 
the  significance  of  the  news.  We  ask, 
'Where  does  Brown  go  from  here?'  " 

A.D. 


The  Big  MAC 

Three  years  ago  this  June,  the 
Chancellor  William  Goddard  House  on 
the  corner  of  Brown  and  George  Streets 
was  dedicated  as  Brown's  Maddock 
Alumni  Center.  A  gift  to  Brown  from 
the  late  Hope  Goddard  Iselin,  the  ele- 
gant brick  mansion  had  been  rescued 
from  premature  retirement  after  sitting 
vacant  and  dust-shrouded  since  1966. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Brown's  univer- 
sity relations  and  development  staffs, 
and  the  generous  contributions  of  a 
number  of  alumni  and  friends  (particu- 
larly Paul  L.  Maddock  '33),  all  thirty- 
four  rooms  of  the  stately  old  house  were 
cleaned,  painstakingly  restored,  and 
experth'  redecorated. 

As  the  Universits's  first  official 
gathering  place  for  alumni,  and  head- 
quarters for  all  of  Brown's  alumni,  de- 
velopment, and  alumni  records  opera- 
tions, the  Maddock  Alumni  Center  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  newly  merged 
alumni-alumnae  program  and  the  object 
of  many  a  high  hope  among  Brown 
officials.  The  Center,  noted  the  build- 
ing's dedication  brochure,  was  designed 
to  "bring  alumni  into  closer  contact  with 
all  segments  of  the  Brown  community," 
and  to  make  them  "feel  welcome  and  at 
home  when  visiting  Brown." 

The  Maddock  Alumni  Center  ap- 
pears to  have  done  just  that.  Its  beauti- 
ful first-floor  meeting  rooms  see  almost 
daily  use  by  a  multitude  of  University 
groups.  The  installment  of  university  re- 
lations and  alumni  relations  offices  on 
the  second  floor,  development  offices 
on  the  third,  and  an  extensive  records 
office  in  the  restructured  basement  has 
made  available  a  wide  range  of  related 
ser\'ices  under  one  roof.  And  the  build- 
ing itself  is  a  tangible  source  of  pride  for 
staff  members,  alumni,  students  (who 
have  found  it  a  perfect  place  to  impress 
visiting  parents),  and  the  University  as  a 
whole. 

Associate  Vice-President  and  Direc- 
tor of  University  Relations  Robert  A. 
Reichley,  who  was  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  conversion  of  Goddard 
House  into  an  alumni  center,  is  obvi- 
ously pleased  with  the  way  his  pet  proj- 
ect has  evolved.  In  three  years,  he  says, 
the  house  "really  has  become  a  home 
for  Brown  alumni,  in  a  way  no  campus 
facility  was  before.  Virtually  all  activities 
having  to  do  with  alumni  volunteers 
take  place  here,"  Reichle\'  says,  "to  the 
point  where  the  Center  is  now  heavily 


booked  in  advance."  Such  activities  in- 
clude everything  from  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  to  functions 
sponsored  bv  the  Rhode  Island  Brown 
Club  and  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Provi- 
dence, the  alumni  relations  office's 
"Brown  Street  Series"  of  varied  pro- 
grams, Continuing  College  seminars, 
and  numerous  staff  meetings.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Maddock  Alumni  Center  is 
used  frequently  for  University  events 
such  as  small  symposia,  "state"  events 
(a  dinner  for  honorary'  degree  reci- 
pients, for  example),  and  student- 
oriented  programs  that  aim  to  "identify 
alumni  while  they  are  still  students." 

Reichlev  is  particularly  pleased  that 
the  house  has  tumeti  out  to  be  ex- 
tremely flexible,  while  retaining  its 
nineteenth-century  ambience.  "We 
started  with  the  idea  that  we  would  do 
as  little  to  change  the  original  house  as 
possible,"  he  says.  "With  the  exception 
of  the  basement,  we  didn't  add  or  tear 
down  any  walls.  There  is  no  fluorescent 
lighting  in  the  upper  three  stories,  and 
the  meeting  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are 
furnished  with  traditional  furniture  and 
antiques."  Bv  moving  the  furniture  a 
bit,  Reichlev  points  out,  any  room  on 
the  first  floor  can  be  instantly  converted 
to  a  lecture  room,  able  to  accommodate 
anything  from  a  chamber  music  recital 
to  a  talk  on  Count  Dracula,  to  name  two 
recent  events. 

The  Maddock  Alumni  Center, 
which  the  staff  has  affectionately 
dubbed  the  "Big  MAC,"  has  acted  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  invigoration  of  Brown's 
alumni  relations  program,  winner  of 


numerous  national  awards  in  recent 
years.  "For  almost  all  of  the  time  there 
has  been  a  formal  alumni  program  at 
Brown,"  Reichlev  savs,  "the  alumni 
office  was  in  a  backwater  location." 
Compounding  that  isolation  were  the 
farflung  locations  around  the  campus  of 
the  Pembroke  alumnae  office,  the  re- 
cords office,  and  the  development  op- 
eration. "After  the  Pembroke-Brown 
merger,"  Reichlev  savs,  "there  was  a 
tremendous  need  to  bring  together  all  of 
the  alumni/ae  operations,  along  with  the 
university  relations  offices.  The  Mad- 
dock Alumni  Center  has  raised  the 
alumni  flag  in  the  heart  of  the  Brown 
campus.  I  know  it  sounds  corny," 
Reichlev  adds,  "but  basically  what  the 
Center  has  done  is  give  alumni  a  sense 
that  Brown  realh'  is  grateful  to  them  for 
what  they  do  on  its  behalf.  Up  until 
now,  there  was  no  visible  symbol  of  that 
on  campus." 

Financially,  the  MAC  has  also  lived 
up  to  expectations.  The  $375,000  loan 
that  the  Corporation  approved  in  1973 
for  the  conversion  of  Goddard  House 
has  now  been  entireh'  repaid  b\-  alumni 
contributions.  The  principal  donor  for 
the  project  was  Paul  L.  Maddock  '33,  of 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  and  small  plaques 
inside  the  building  bespeak  the  gener- 
osity of  manN-  others.  First-floor  rooms 
are  designated  the  Brian  Room,  gift  of 
Joseph  A.  Brian  '47;  the  Lanpher  Room, 
given  by  family  and  friends  of  the  late 
Dean  Edgar  |.  Lanpher  '19;  the  Gold- 
berger  Room,  gift  of  Herbert  H.  Gold- 
berger  '39;  the  Heritage  Room,  gift 
of  Paul  Maddock  in  honor  of  his  Brown 
famih',  lames  A.  Maddock  '58  and  Paul 


L.  Maddock,  Jr.  '72;  and  the  Class  of 
1933  Room,  given  by  members  of  the 
class  on  their  fortieth  reunion.  A  grand 
piano  in  the  Goldberger  Room  was 
given  by  the  Pembroke  Class  of  1930, 
and  the  towering  stained-glass  window 
spanning  two  stories  of  the  stairwell 
was  restored  through  a  gift  from  Lincoln 
and  Ruth  Burt  Ekstrom  '53.  The  second 
floor  of  the  building  commemorates  a 
major  contribution  given  in  memory  of 
M.  Florence  Krueger  '32  bv  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Krueger.  Reichlev's 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
honors  a  gift  in  the  memory  of  John  R. 
Haire  '15,  given  bv  his  son  John  R.  Haire 
'46. 

The  Krueger  gift,  the  most  recent  of 
the  major  contributions  toward  the  cost 
of  restoring  Goddard  House,  paid  off 
the  remainder  of  the  Corporation's  loan 
for  the  entire  project.  It  also  established 
an  endowment  fund  which  will  be  used 
to  preserve  the  building  in  the  future 
and  replace  furnishings  or  decor  as 
needed.  Administering  the  endowment 
and  helping  to  make  other  decisions 
about  the  Center  are  the  responsibilities 
of  a  nine-member  House  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Associated  Alumni 
and  chaired  b\  Aaron  Roitman  '30. 

A  measure  of  the  MAC's  workabil- 
ity is  that  at  least  a  dozen  other  univer- 
sities have  sent  representatives  to  study 
the  project,  with  the  idea  of  developing 
similar  centers  on  their  campuses.  The 
comments  of  hundreds  of  other  visitors 
who  have  signed  the  Center's  hefty 
guest  book  serve  as  further  evidence  of 
the  facilit\'s  success.  "A  beautiful 
house,"  wrote  Theo  Vorster  of  the 
South  African  Consulate  in  New  York. 
"How  do  I  get  a  job  in  this  great  place?" 
a  Brown  undergraduate  scrawled  plain- 
tively. "Thank  s'ou,  Mr.  Maddock!"  said 
another.  There  is  praise  for  the  MAC's 
"excellent  taste  in  decorating  and  atmo- 
sphere," and  a  note  that  "Josiah  Car- 
berr\-,  Ph.D.,  stopped  b\  to  use  the 
bathroom"  on  September  17.  Other 
comments:  "m-m-m-m-m-m-m!," 
"d\'namite,"  "far  out,"  "magnificent," 
and  "Nice  place  to  \'isit.  I  want  to  live 
here!" 

The  guest  book  has  been  signed  b\" 
such  people  as  film  producer  Robert 
Evans  ("Thank  you  for  having  me,  "  he 
wrote  when  he  and  Dustin  Hoffman 
held  a  press  conference  at  the  Center), 
Walter  Cronkite  ("He  sat  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,"  Reichlev  recalls,  "and  talked 
with  summer  college  people  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning '),  James 


Connor  (Gerald  Ford's  cabinet  secre- 
tary), Washington  Post  columnist  Maxine 
Cheshire,  and  the  ABC-TV  football 
crew. 

With  its  many  important  visitors, 
social  events,  meetings,  seminars,  and 
its  annual  Christmas  wassail  party,  the 
Maddock  Alumni  Center  seems  particu- 
larly well  described  by  this  passage; 
"...  The  house  was  full  of  life  and 
gaiety.  Many  distinguished  persons  of 
the  political,  educational,  musical,  and 
theatrical  worlds  were  entertained 
there.  The  annual  Christmas  parties 
were  a  feature  of  the  life  of  Providence 
during  that  period,  carried  out  in  the 
Elizabethan  manner  with  wassail  bowl 
and  carols,  the  guests  often  in  fancy 
dress.  Distinguished  Brown  alumni  and 
recipients  of  honorarv  degrees  at  Brown 
Commencements  were  entertained  an- 
nually." 

Those  lines  are  from  John  Hutchins 
Cady's  short  history  of  the  William 
Goddard  House,  and  they  refer  to  the 
latter  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  Colonel  William  God- 
dard and  his  wife  lived  and  entertained 
there.  They  could  just  as  well  be  written 
of  the  house  in  its  present  happy  situa- 
tion. A.D. 


Winter  wrap-up 

Late  last  fall,  the  Neic  York  Times 
predicted  that  Brown  would  have  the 
number-one  hockey  team  in  the  East. 
Things  didn't  work  out  that  way,  largely 
due  to  a  defense  that  didn't  give  the 
goalie  adequate  protection.  As  a  result, 
the  Bears  had  to  settle  for  a  16-11  record 
(five  games  were  lost  by  one  goal),  a 
seventh-place  finish  in  the  East,  and  the 
runner-up  spot  to  Cornell  in  the  lv\- 
standings. 

Paced  by  two  of  the  finest  scorers  in 
Brown's  hockey  history,  seniors  Bill 
Gilligan  and  Bob  Mcintosh,  Coach  Dick 
Toomey's  team  won  six  of  its  last  seven 
games  and  qualified  to  meet  the  Easts 
number-two  team  in  the  opening  round 
of  the  ECAC  playoffs.  Playing  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  at  Durham, 
where  Brown  had  lost  12-5  earlier  in  the 
year,  the  Bears  took  the  Wildcats  (24-7) 
into  overtime  before  losing,  4-3,  on  a 
power-play  goal.  Three  of  the  four  goals 
for  New  Hampshire  were  scored  when 


Brown  gave  up  the  puck  in  its  own  end. 
And  all  four  Wildcat  goals  were  scored 
on  power  plays,  pointing  up  the  other 
major  problem  of  this  team:  the  number 
of  cheap  penalties  it  took  in  crucial 
situations. 

The  only  game  the  Bruins  lost  in  their 
stretch  run  was  an  8-5  upset  to  Dart- 
mouth at  Hanover,  but  it  was  a  costly 
defeat.  A  week  earlier,  at  Meehan, 
Brown  had  blitzed  league-leading  Cor- 
nell v/ith  five  first-period  goals  en  route 
to  a  7-6  victory  and  climbed  into  a  tie  for 
first  place  in  the  league.  When  doormat 
Princeton  pulled  a  major  upset  by  tying 
Cornell,  6-6,  the  next  week,  all  Brown 
had  to  do  to  win  the  Ivy  title  was  win  its 
last  three  games,  two  against  the  Big 
Green  and  one  against  Yale.  The  best 
the  Bears  could  do  was  two  of  three, 
whipping  Dartmouth,  6-2,  in  the  return 
match  at  Meehan. 

The  high  point  of  the  season  was 
the  rewriting  of  the  Brown  record  book 
by  Gilligan  and  Mcintosh.  Gilligan 
scored  59  points  during  the  season  on  23 
goals  and  36  assists  to  bring  his  career 
total  to  68  goals  (which  ties  him  with 
Wayne  Small  for  third  place  in  Bruin 
history)  and  112  assists  (a  new  record, 
breaking  the  former  record  of  93  set  b\' 
Don  Sennott  '52).  And  Gilligan  s  career 
total  of  180  points  broke  another  Sen- 
nott record  of  159  points. 

Mcintosh  ended  the  season  with  35 
goals  and  19  assists  for  54  points,  giving 
him  a  career  total  of  81  goals  (second  in 
the  record  book  only  to  the  86  scored  b\ 
Bobby  Wheeler  '52),  79  assists  (fourth  to 
Gilligan,  Sennott,  and  Curt  Bennett 
'70),  and  160  points,  second  onh  to  Gil- 
ligan's  180. 

Kevin  McCabe,  also  a  senior,  broke 
a  Brown  career  record  for  a  goalie  with 
1,943  saves,  which  was  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  his  abilit\'  in  the  cage  and  the 
lack  of  protection  he  received  from  his 
defense.  The  old  record  of  1,660  saves 
was  set  by  Don  McGinnis  '70. 

The  senior  class,  which  started  with 
a  19-0  record  as  Cubs,  ended  their  four 
years  with  a  73-27-1  mark.  With  their 
departure.  Brown  will  have  to  come  up 
with  two  or  three  solid  defensemen  and 
several  natural  scorers  in  this  fall's 
freshman  class  (freshman  are  eligible  for 
varsity  play)  if  the  Bears  are  to  remain  a 
contender  in  the  league  and  in  the 
ECAC. 

A  disastrous  road  trip  late  in  the 
season,  when  the  basketball  team  was 
upset  by  both  Dartmouth  and  Harvard, 
cost  Coach  Gerr}'  Alaimo's  squad  a 


chance  to  finish  fourth  in  the  league, 
which  was  about  all  that  could  be  hoped 
for  realistically  when  the  season  opened 
last  December.  However,  as  was  the 
case  with  hocke\',  there  were  some  in- 
dividual achievements  worth  reporting. 

Capt^  grian  Saunders  led  the  Ivy 
Lea^e  in  scoring  foFThe^econd'^ 
straight  year,  tTTislime  witlTaTOTf  aver- 
age. The  Bruin  senior  also  set  a  Brown 
career  record  for  field  goals  with  549, 
four  better  than  the  old  mark  set  by  Phil 
Brown  '75.  The  senior  from  New  York 
City  ended  his  varsity  career  with  1,288 
points,  which  places  him  fourth  on  the 
all-time  scoring  list  behind  Arnie  Ber- 
man  '72  (1,668),  Mike  Cingiser  '62 
(1,331),  and  Joe  Tebo  '58  (1,319). 

Chuck  Mack,  a  6'4"  sophomore, 
also  had  a  fine  year,  averaging  15.7 
points  per  game  in  league  competition 
and  ending  among  the  top  ten  players 
nationally  in  foul-shooting  percentage 
with  an  88.6  average. 

The  hopes  for  improvement  next 
winter  rest  with  Mack,  Bruce  Rhodes 
(another  sophomore,  who  was  the  third 
leading  scorer  on  the  team),  and  the 
men  up  from  a  good  14-4  freshman 
team.  The  Cubs  had  two  fine  guards, 
Jim  Sweetser  (6'3"),  an  excellent  outside 
shooter  who  led  the  team  in  scoring 
with  a  20.0  average,  and  Ra\'  Lambert 
(6'1"),  a  quick  point  guard.  The  front 
line  included  Dave  King  (6'6"),  Pete 
Moss  (6'4"),  and  center  Scott  Doyle 
(6'8"). 

John  Escalier  and  Dave  Meyer  won 
All-Ivy  honors  in  track  as  the  result  of 
their  fine  showing  in  the  Heps.  Escalier 
won  the  600  and  Me\er  was  third  in  the 
60.  The  mile  relay  team  —  Mel  Blackett, 
Glenn  Gray,  Rod  Lofton,  and  Escalier 
—  won  the  New  Englands  with  a  time  of 
3:21.8. 

Joe  Wirth,  line  coach  on  the  football 
staff  and  head  wrestling  coach,  smiles 
more  in  the  fall  than  he  does  in  the 
winter.  But  he  is  somewhat  optimistic 
about  an  improvement  in  the  wrestling 
program  next  year  as  the  result  of  Ath- 
letic Director  Bob  Seiple's  decision  to 
provide  the  grapplers  with  a  new  home 
on  the  East  Campus,  a  place  where  the 
team  will  be  able  to  hold  its  practices 
and  stage  its  meets. 

"In  recent  years  we  have  had  trou- 
ble filling  out  the  various  weight  class- 
es," Wirth  says.  "Part  of  this  problem 
may  be  solved  if  members  of  the  squad 
know  that  instead  of  taking  a  bus  out  to 
Marvel  Gym  they  can  walk  to  practice  in 
a  'home'  on  the  East  Campus  specif- 
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icalK'  set  aside  for  wrestling." 

Capt.  Mike  Wallace,  a  national  prep 
school  wrestling  champion  from  the 
f  Lawrenceville  School,  ended  the  season 
with  an  11-2  record  and  finished  fourth 
in  the  New  Englands  in  the  heavy- 
weight class.  He  had  been  New  England 
champ  at  190  pounds  in  1976. 

"Mike's  a  much  better  wrestler  than 
his  record  in  the  tournament  would  in- 
dicate," says  Wirth.  "The  problem  was 
that  there  was  no  other  person  in  our 
program  at  his  weight,  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  continue  to  develop 
and  improve  through  the  season.  Lack 
of  numbers  right  down  the  line  has  been 
a  problem  we  will  have  to  solve  if  we 
hope  to  turn  things  around  in  wres- 
tling." 

The  swimming  team  ended  its  sea- 
son with  a  tenth-place  finish  in  the 
Easterns  (twentv-four  teams  were  en- 
tered), in  the  process  breaking  ten 
of  eighteen  varsity  records.  Junior 
Zdravko  Divjak  set  records  in  the  100- 
yard  breaststroke  (59.21)  and  the  200- 
yard  breaststroke  (2:12.13).  Senior  Pete 
Campbell  closed  the  book  on  his  college 
career  by  smashing  marks  in  the  1650 
(16.25)  and  the  500  (4:43.5).  The  800- 
freestvle  relav  took  several  seconds  off 
the  Brown  mark  with  Steve  Chapin, 
Scott  Bernard,  Ed  Goracy,  and  Glenn 
Levin  posting  a  6:56.58. 

Then  there  was  freshman  Glenn 
Levin  of  Ardsley,  N.Y.  He  captured  five 
individual  records:  the  200  individual 
medley  (1:57.2),  400  IM  (4:12.49),  200 
backstroke  (1:58.11),  a  new  Brown  mark 
(1:44.89)  for  the  200  free  set,  and  a  47.61 
in  the  first  100  yards  of  the  400  free 
relay. 

Levin  began  swimming  at  age  ten 
and  "got  serious"  about  the  sport  two 
years  later.  A  year  ago  he  captured  the 
200-backstroke  at  the  Easterns  and  was 
the  high-point  winner  at  the  AAU  Re- 
gion I  championships. 

After  being  upset,  2-1,  by  Princeton 
in  the  semifinals  of  their  own  Iv\' 
League  championship  tournament,  the 
women's  hockey  team  ended  the  season 
with  impressive  victories  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  7-0,  and  Boston  Col- 
lege, 5-1.  In  those  two  games,  leading 
scorers  Rita  Harder  '77  and  Laurie 
Raymond  '78  accounted  for  four  goals 
apiece,  and  goalie  Mary-Leslie  Ullman 
'77  posted  her  third  shutout  of  the  sea- 
son. Undefeated  at  mid-season,  the 
Pandas  seemed  to  lose  momentum  earh- 
in  February  after  final  exams,  losing  to 
PC,  Princeton,  and  Colby.  They  broke 


out  of  their  slump  with  a  7-2  win  over 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
went  on  to  finish  the  season  with  a 
best-ever  10-4  record. 

The  women's  basketball  team  won 
its  last  home  game  against  Fitchburg 
State,  with  junior  Cindy  Schlaefer  scor- 
ing a  game-high  16  points.  The  squad 
finished  the  season  with  a  74-54  loss  to 
the  UniversitN'  of  Connecticut,  a  game 
highlighted  by  the  return  of  standout 
guard  Lynn  Johnson  '78,  who  had  been 
sidelined  with  an  injury  for  two  weeks. 
She  led  scoring  against  UConn  with  18 
points.  The  basketball  team  will  lose 
only  one  senior  to  graduation,  forward 
and  team  captain  Karen  Joyce,  who,  an 
athletic  department  press  release  noted, 
"scored  the  first  two  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Brown  women's  basketball 
team." 

Although  the  women's  gymnastics 
team  suffered  a  double  defeat  in  a  tri- 
meet  with  Salem  State  and  Connecticut 
College,  Brown  captain  Genie  Shao  '77 
and  freshman  Jenny  Evans  had  their 
best  performances  of  the  year  in  floor 
exercises  and  vaulting,  respectiveh'. 
Shao  also  placed  third  on  the  balance 
beam. 

Senior  Laurie  Emerson  represented 
the  women's  swimming  team  in  the 
Eastern  Championships  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  and  turned  in  her  best 
time  of  the  season  (5:22.96)  in  the  500- 
yard  freestyle,  placing  thirteenth  out  of 
fort\'.  The  versatile  swimmer  also  placed 
ninth  in  the  200-yard  butterfl\',  four- 
teenth in  the  400-yard  individual  med- 
le\',  and  eighteenth  in  the  200-yard 
freestyle  events.  Diver  Noel  Keefer  '78 
was  Brown's  sole  entrant  in  the  AIAW 
swimming  and  diving  national  finals, 
held  at  the  University's  Smith  Swim- 
ming Center  on  March  17-19.  Compet- 
ing against  the  nation's  best  college  di- 
vers, she  finished  forty-fifth  on  the 
three-meter  board  and  twenty-fifth  on 
the  one-meter.  Keefer,  who  has  been 
battling  a  serious  back  problem  all  year 
and  who  spent  the  fall  in  a  bod\'  cast, 
had  onl\'  been  working  out  for  five 
weeks  prior  to  the  championships.  She 
is  the  grand-daughter  of  former  All- 
America  football  pla\er  Jackson  M. 
Keefer  '25. 

The  women's  squash  team, 
coached  by  Karen  Melucci,  finished 
regular  season  pla\'  at  4-4,  and  sent  its 
four  top  pla\ers  to  the  University  of 
Penns\lvania  for  the  National  Intercol- 
legiate Championships.  Captain  Terri 
Brody  '77 ,  Adrienne  Morphy  '79, 


Pamela  Lord  '80,  and  Genine  Macks  '77 
compiled  a  5-9  record  in  the  tourna- 
ment, winning  at  least  one  game  apiece. 


S(S(Q)ir(gIb(Q)airdl 

(February  25-March  15) 

Men's  Hockey  (16-11) 

Dartmouth  8,  Brown  5 

Brown  10,  Yale  1 

Brown  6,  Dartmouth  2 

New  Hampshire  4,  Brown  3  (ot.)  * 

•first  round  ECAC 

Brown  second  in  Ivies  (9-3) 

Women's  Hockey  (10-4) 
Princeton  2,  Brown  1* 
Brown  7,  Vermont  0 
Brown  5,  Boston  College  1 

*Semi-finals,  Ivy  League  Tournament 

Men's  Basketball  (6-20) 
Harvard  72,  Brown  59 
Brown  95,  Dartmouth  83 
Princeton  63,  Brown  40 
Penn  78,  Brown  77 
Brown  fifth  in  Ivies  (5-9) 

Women's  Basketball  (7-11) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  60,  Brown  46 
Brown  53,  Fitchburg  State  48 
Connecticut  74,  Brown  54 

Freshman  Basketball  (14-4) 

BrovsTi  85,  Proxidence  52 

Brown  105,  Hoh'  Cross  86 

Yale  93,  Brown  82 

Brown  74,  Rhode  Island  College  52 

Brown  85,  VVilbraham  76 

Brown  79,  Providence  73 

Brown  118,  Wilhraham  77 

Brown  88,  Naval  Prep  41 

Brown  79,  Worcester  Academy  70 

Brown  102,  Rhode  Island  College  51 

Rhode  Island  JC  90,  Brown  69 

Dartmouth  79,  Brown  69 

Brown  79,  Harvard  68 

Brown  91,  Naval  Prep  72 

Broun  102,  Albany  Jr.  College  73 

Brown  69,  Harvard  66 

Brown  70,  Dartmouth  67 

Yale  92,  Brown  90 

Men's  Swimming  (3-8) 
Dartmouth  72,  Brown  41 

Women's  Swimming  (2-8-1) 
Dartmouth  84,  Brown  49 

Gymnastics  (3-6) 

Salem  State  101.05,  Connecticut  College 

96.3,  Brown  77.6 
Mount  Holvoke  96.05,  Brown  93.45 
Brown  84.50,  Rhode  Island  College  67.85 

Wrestling  (2-11) 

Central  Connecticut  46,  Brown  6 
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The  understanding 

of  life  itself 


That's  what  recombinant  DNA 

research  is  all  about, 

but  its  critics  ask,  Ts  it  safe?' 


Genetic  manipulation.  The 
words  even  sound  ambiguous. 
In  the  neutral  realm  of  science, 
they  mean  one  thing;  to  an  apprehen- 
sive public,  they  mean  quite  another. 

Science,  in  the  last  decade,  has 
presided  over  the  creation  of  techniques 
that  allow  researchers  to  manipulate  the 
complex  determinants  of  heredity,  and 
to  splice  together,  if  they  wish,  genes 
from  vastly  different  organisms  —  corn, 
man,  frogs,  bacteria,  viruses —  to  form 
novel  combinations  that  defy  what  we 
know  of  evolution.  Lumped  under  the 
heading  of  recombinant  DNA  research, 
the  manipulation  is  to  most  scientists 
merely  a  tool:  nothing  more,  or  less, 
than  an  investigative  means  to  the 
greatest  end  in  biolog\'  —  the  under- 
standing of  life  itself. 

But  man\'  la\men,  alarmed  by  the 
vocal  band  of  public  figures  (some  emi- 
nent scientists  among  them)  who  op- 
pose the  research  on  moral,  environ- 
mental, or  health  grounds,  have  come 
to  view  the  promising  tool  as  a  potential 
horror  story.  Genetic  manipulation  has 
become  a  pejorative  term,  conjuring  up 
images  of  Huxley's  Brave  Ninv  World, 
and  holding  out  the  threat  of  some 
"Andromeda  Strain"  of  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms that  might  cripple  the  defense- 
less public  like  a  fast-spreading  Legion- 
naire's Disease. 

The  truth  about  recombinant  DNA 
research  is  hard  to  get  at  through  the 
histrionics.  But  1977  promises  to  be  a 
year  that  brings  American  society  closer 
to  that  understanding.  While  such 
communities  as  Cambridge,  New  Ha- 
ven, Palo  Alto,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Provi- 
dence continue  to  debate  the  safety  as- 


pects of  university-based  genetics  re- 
search, the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  study- 
ing legislation  to  make  strict  research 
regulations  binding  on  all  scientists,  in 
industry  as  well  as  higher  education, 
who  recombine  the  substances  of 
heredity.  The  great  DNA  debate,  as 
it  has  been  called  by  one  national 
magazine,  is  alread)-  gearing  up  for  its 
banner  year.  International  scientific  con- 
ferences have  been  scheduled,  a  special 
public  forum  sponsored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  in 
March,  and  a  special  issue  of  the 
prestigious  journal  Science  has  been 
slated  for  April  on  the  subject. 

Though  not  a  focal  point  for  the  de- 
bate, as  its  academic  neighbors  to  the 
north  in  Cambridge  have  been  for 
almost  a  year,  Brown  University  is 
nonetheless  a  participant  in  the  genetics 
controversy.  Low-level  experiments 
using  recombined  DNA  —  experiments 
that  are  generally  thought  to  pose  little 
or  no  potential  hazard  —  are  currenth- 
being  conducted  b\  Brown  molecular 
biologists.  Also,  a  specially  equipped 
laboratory  that  will  enable  University 
researchers  to  perform  more  advanced 
genetic  experiments,  those  thought  to 
hold  at  least  a  moderate  potential  for 
risk,  is  being  built  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  J.  Walter  Wilson  Laboratory  on 
campus.  And,  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Brown  has  set  up  a  Biohazards 
Committee  to  monitor  any  potentially 
dangerous  investigations. 

In  the  past  two  months,  the  BAM 
has  talked  with  those  involved  in  the 
controversial  work  at  Brown,  with  other 
biologists  and  scientists  who  are  familiar 


By  Sandra  Reeves 

with  both  the  technical  aspects  and  the 
philosophical  issues  of  recombinant 
DNA  research,  and  with  the  members 
of  the  Brown  community  who  are  offi- 
cially charged  with  policing  the  safety  of 
any  present  or  future  investigations  in 
this  area.  Our  report,  a  compilation  of 
history,  explanation,  and  opinion, 
follows. 

In  the  space  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years,  biological  science  has 
moved  from  almost  total  ignorance 
of  the  chemical  basis  of  heredity  to  the 
threshold  of  genetic  engineering.  How 
it  all  happened  is,  despite  those  racy 
chapters  in  The  Double  Helix,  pretty  or- 
dinar)',  as  research  goes.  A  little  luck,  a 
lot  of  slow,  methodical  plodding,  and 
occasional  flashes  of  brilliance. 

What  is  the  only  truly  unusual  oc- 
currence of  this  modern  scientific  revo- 
lution took  place  in  1973,  when  some  of 
the  researchers  directly  involved  in  the 
first  successful  attempts  to  transplant 
genes  across  species  lines  admitted  to 
misgivings  about  the  techniques  they 
had  developed.  They  voiced  those  mis- 
givings at  a  scientific  conference  on  nu- 
cleic acids  held  in  rural  New  Hampshire 
that  summer,  and  then,  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  move,  drafted  a  letter  of 
concern  to  be  sent  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  NaHonal  In- 
stitute of  Medicine,  and  the  scientific 
journals  Science  and  Nature.  The  letter 
explained  that  such  work  was  now 
being  done  and  that  the  experiments 
were  a  possible  boon  to  the  "knowledge 
of  fundamental  biological  processes  and 
the  alleviation  of  human  health  prob- 
lems." But,  it  added,  "Certain  such 
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Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Tlic  hiohazani  label  has  been  attached  to  this  beaker 
in  the  laboratory  at  Brou'n  where  recombinant  DNA 
research  is  being  co)iducte(i. 


hybrid  molecules  may  prove  hazardous 
to  laboratory  workers  and  to  the  public. 
Although  no  hazard  has  vet  been  estab- 
lished, prudence  suggests  that  the  po- 
tential hazard  be  seriously  considered." 

The  move  was  extraordinar\'.  While 
those  in  attendance  voted  unanimoush- 
to  send  their  sentiments  to  the  scientific 
agencies,  the  resolution  to  publish  it  in 
two  journals  read  avidly  by  the  press 
was  passed  by  a  mere  six  votes  out  of 
the  ninety  cast.  By  thus  exposing  their 
concerns  to  an  audience  outside  the  sci- 
ence community  itself,  the  researchers 
were,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory', asking  the  public  at  large  for  help 
in  determining  the  propriety  of  their 
own  investigations. 

Events  moved  swiftly.  In  July  1974, 
a  committee  set  up  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  look  into  the 
matter  recommended  a  voluntar\' 
moratorium  on  the  two  types  of  DNA 
experiments  considered  to  be  the  most 
risky,  those  involving  animal  viruses 
and  known  toxins.  In  Februar\-  of  the 
following  year,  an  international  gather- 
ing of  scientists,  held  in  Asilomar, 
California,  to  discuss  the  new  genetic 
research,  resulted  in  the  compilation  of 
a  set  of  regulations  graded  according  to 
the  potential  for  hazard  that  each  of  the 
various  types  of  experiments  posed. 
Using  this  work  as  background,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  then  held 
hearings  during  the  ensuing  year  and  in 
]ul\'  1976  issued  a  set  of  guidelines  to  be 
followed  for  any  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search receiving  NIH  support. 

Despite  their  commendable  efforts 
to  safeguard  the  public  interest,  how- 
ever, scientists  were  in  for  more  assist- 
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ance  from  the  citizenry  than  manv  of 
them  had  bargained  for.  In  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Ma\or  Alfred  E.  Vei- 
lucci,  a  feist\-  politician  who  now  boasts 
that  "we  caught  those  people  in  the 
white  coats  just  in  time,"  read  about  the 
controversial  experiments  in  Boston's 
underground  newspaper,  Tlic  Pluriiix. 
and  began  a  personal  campaign  to  stop 
proposed  DNA  work  at  Harvard  and 
MIT.  His  efforts  pushed  the  controversy 
to  a  crisis  stage. 

Months  of  storm\-  public  hearings 
in  Cambridge  dela\ed  the  construction 
of  a  special  laboratory  at  Harvard,  gave 
the  national  press  a  running  stor\'  on 
the  "little  monsters"  science  was  plan- 
ning to  loose  on  the  public,  and  divided 
the  city's  sizeable  population  of  Nobel 
laureates  into  camps,  pro  and  con. 
MIT's  David  Baltimore,  a  1976  Nobel 
winner  in  medicine  and  ph\sics,  called 
the  new  technologv  "the  greatest  hope 
for  a  breakthrough  that  would  teach  us 
how  the  immune  s\stem  works  in  the 
human  body  and  allow  us  to  manipulate 
the  system  in  our  favor."  Harvard's 
George  Wald,  who  won  his  1967  Nobel 
in  chemistry,  called  the  research  "a 
break  with  nature"  and  warned  that  un- 
identifiable diseases  might  be  its  b\- 
product.  "Our  ignorance  is  profound," 
Wald  told  the  Cambridge  Citv  Council. 
And  so  it  went,  through  thirt\'-five  ex- 
pert witnesses,  until  the  Council  voted 
last  JanuaPi'  to  allow  the  work  to  con- 
tinue, but  under  regulations  somewhat 


stricter  than  those  established  b\'  NIH. 

What  happened  at  Cambridge  was 
only  a  beginning.  The  debate  quickh' 
spread  to  other  communities  where  sci- 
entists were  eager  and  citizens  were 
leen,'.  In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  local 
government  stopped  the  construction  of 
$450,000  worth  of  facilities  to  be  used  in 
DNA  research  at  the  Univcrsitv'  of 
Michigan.  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
more  than  250  people  turned  out  at  a 
public  meeting  to  hear  about  Yale's  pro- 
posed work  with  recombined  genes. 
The  Princeton,  New  Jersev,  town  coun- 
cil looked  into  research  there;  officials  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  made  life  miser- 
able for  biologists  at  the  Universit\'  of 
Indiana;  and,  finally,  the  state  legisla- 
tures of  both  New  York  and  California 
proposed  laws  that  would  put  all  re- 
combinant DNA  research  under  state 
regulation. 

At  Brown,  public  involvement  has 
been  a  whisper  by  comparison,  but  in- 
dications are  that  the  debate  ma\'  heat 
up  in  1977.  Despite  several  semi- 
sensational  stories  that  appeared  in  the 
local  press  last  summer,  after  reporters 
learned  that  a  laborator\-  similar  to  the 
disputed  Cambridge  facilities  was  under 
construction  at  Brown,  interest  was 
barely  stirred  until  Januar\'.  State 
Representative  William  McKenna  of 
Cranston  then  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Rhode  Island  House  urging  that 
the  state  Health  Department  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  Brown  experiments.  In 


A  blackboard  depiction  of  the  recombinant  proc- 
ess: Step  1  (above,  left),  plasmid  DNA  can  be 
taken  from  one  bacterial  cell  and  put  into  another 
bacterial  cell  without  any  plasmids.  Step  2 
(above),  the  plasmid  DNA  from  a  bacterium  and 
the  part  of  a  zebra's  DNA  that  gives  it  striftcs  — 
the  gate  c^xling  for  stripes  — can  be  cut  bxi  an 
enzyme  at  matching  molecular  sites.  Stef>3,  the 
matching  ends  of  the  zebra's  stripe-producing 
gene  and  the  genes  of  the  plasmid  xeill  join 
together  chemically  u'hen  the  two  types  of  DNA 
are  mixed.  Other  enzymes  will  reftair  the  cuts,  the 
hybrid  plasmid  made  up  of  both  zebra  and  E.  coli 
DNA  will  be  put  back  into  the  cell,  and  then  a  neio 
strain  of  bacteria  will  have  been  produced  through 
the  "recombining"  ofgmes. 

March,  Rep.  McKenna  publich'  invited 
George  Wald  to  testify  before  state 
agencies  on  the  dangers  of  DNA  re- 
search, and  the  Harvard  Nobel  laureate 
is  expected  to  repeat  on  the  Brown  cam- 
pus later  this  \car  a  message  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  national  media  at  the  Na- 
tional Academ\-  of  Science's  public  hear- 
ings in  March:  there  should  be  "an  im- 
mediate international  moratorium  on  all 
research  that  would  produce  genetic 
combinations  between  distant  or- 
ganisms that  have  not  been  demon- 
strated to  exchange  genes  in  nature." 
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With  all  the  public  consterna- 
tion over  recombinant  DNA, 
it  is  perhaps  startling  to 
learn  that  the  experiments  required  to 
create  new  forms  of  life  through  genetic 
manipulation  can  be  performed  bv  anv 
bright  high  school  chemistr\'  student. 
The  techniques  themselves  are  so  sim- 
ple, in  fact,  that  some  Brown  biologists 
refer  to  them  as  "cookbook  chemistrw" 
What  is  revolutionar)'  about  them  is  not 
their  complexit\',  the  scientists  say,  but 
the  complexities  thev  help  to  reduce.  To 
explain  the  process,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  bit  and  look  at  those  thirty  years 
that  changed  biology. 

Only  in  1944  did  scientists  learn 
that  genes,  the  biological  units  that  dic- 
tate all  inherited  characteristics  for  liv- 
ing things,  are  made  up  of  a  chemical 
substance  called  deoxyribonucleic  acid 
—  DNA.  The  discovery  ushered  in  an 
explosion  in  knowledge  that  has  rivaled 
any  of  the  great  scientific  eras  of  the 
past.  It  has  been  comparable,  savs 
Brown  biochemist  Frank  Rothman,  who 
periodicalh'  teaches  a  Modes  of  Thought 
course  on  the  history  of  modern  genet- 
ics, to  the  upheaval  in  thinking  that  fol- 
lowed Darwin's  pronouncements  on 
evolution.  Since  1953,  when  the 
double-stranded,  spiral  structure  of 
DNA  was  identified  through  the  work 
of  Watson  and  Crick,  scientists  have 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
slow,  painstaking  search  to  unravel  the 
genetic  chemistry  of  life's  simplest  one- 


celled  organisms  —  bacteria  and  the 
bacterial  viruses. 

Years  of  work  with  the  bacterium 
called  Escherichia  coli,  a  research  favo- 
rite, gave  scientists  invaluable  new  in- 
formation about  the  chemistry  of  life, 
and  made  £.  coli,  which  is  found  in  the 
human  intestinal  tract,  perhaps  the  best 
understood  organism  the  world  has 
ever  known.  But  the  tiny,  seven-mi- 
crometers-long bacterium  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  complicated  genetics  of  the 
human  cell.  Where  £.  coU  has  about 
three  thousand  genes  controlling  its 
daily  life,  mammals  are  thought  to  have 
more  than  a  million.  Mammals  also 
have  about  800  times  as  much  DNA 
packed  into  each  cell  as  £.  coli  has  in  its 
one  cell.  Such  tremendous  increases  in 
complexitN'  made  the  biochemical 
analysis  of  genes  in  higher  species  aU 
but  impossible  until  the  development  of 
recombinant  DNA  technology  in  the 
early  seventies. 

When  scientists  first  learned  that 
the\  could  take  a  gene  from  one  £.  coli 
and  put  it  into  another  £.  coli,  they  were 
on  their  way  to  creating  the  art  of  gene- 
splicing.  The  gene  they  transplanted 
was  able  to  replicate,  or  make  copies  of 
itself,  when  the  new  host  cell  divided. 
What  would  happen,  the  scientists  must 
have  asked  themselves,  if  they  could 
put  a  gene  from  some  higher  organism 
into  that  bacterium  and  it,  too,  were 
reproduced  in  cell  division?  The  an- 
swer, the\-  reasoned,  was  that  then  the 


genes  from  any  organism,  even  human 
beings,  could  be  as  easily  and  as 
thoroughly  studied  as  the  bacterial 
genes. 

WTiat  remained  to  be  discovered 
were  two  classes  of  enzymes  —  one  that 
repaired  nicks  in  the  DNA  chain  and 
could,  under  certain  conditions,  join  to- 
gether loose  strains  of  DNA;  and  one 
that  could  cut  the  DNA  molecule  at 
specific  sites  like  a  pair  of  molecular 
scissors.  All  of  these  discoveries  were 
put  together  in  1972,  when  scientists  at 
Stanford  and  the  Universitv'  of  Califor- 
nia became  the  first  ever  to  combine  the 
genes  of  a  higher  organism  with  those 
of  bacteria. 

Bill  Shipp,  a  friendly  and  very  pa- 
tient medical  professor  who  heads  the 
subcommittee  that  reviews  all  recom- 
binant DNA  research  proposals  at 
Brown,  is  a  good  person  to  talk  to  for  an 
explanation  of  how  this  recombination 
actually  takes  place  and  what  it  all 
means.  He  serves,  unofficially,  as  "chief 
explainer"  for  the  Brown  Biohazards 
Committee,  and  he  is  the  person  the 
BAM  sought  out  to  clarify  the  process. 
Drawing  pictures  on  a  white  legal  pad, 
he  offered  the  following  explanation: 

Unlike  the  higher  forms  of  life,  bac- 
teria can  have  tiny  circular  packages  of 
DNA  inside  them  in  addition  to  their 
chromosome.  These  DNA  fragments  are 
called  plasmids,  and  there  are  many 
types  of  them,  each  carrying  different 
sets  of  genes.  One  type  is  called  F  — fer- 
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tilitv  factor  —  and  a  bacterial  cell  that 
has  this  plasmid  is  male.  Other  common 
types  of  plasmids  are  called  RTF  —  re- 
sistance transfer  factors  —  and  they 
carry  the  genes  for  resistance  to  certain 
antibiotics,  among  other  things. 

Bacterial  cells  can  contain  many  of 
these  plasmids,  and  whenever  the  cell 
divides  into  two,  each  of  its  daughter 
cells  will  get  a  copy  of  each  of  the  plas- 
mids. In  addition,  not  only  do  the 
plasmids  stay  intact  when  the  cell  is 
broken  open  in  research  (the  larger 
chromosome  usually  breaks),  but  the\' 
also  are  able  to  pass  through  the  cell 
wall  to  enter  a  new  bacterium  when  sci- 
entists treat  the  membrane  of  the  bac- 
terium with  calcium  chloride.  All  of 
these  properties  make  the  plasmid  an 
ideal  vehicle  for  genetic  research:  it  is  an 
autonomous  package  of  DNA;  it  can  be 
transferred  easily  from  one  cell  to 
another;  it  carries  the  machinery'  for 
replication;  and  it  can  also  carr\  other 
genetic  information  that  can  be  used  as 
a  marker,  to  identify  it  within  the  new 
host  cell.  (If  RTF  —  resistance  factor  — is 
used  as  a  genetic  marker,  which  it  often 
is,  bacteria  can  then  be  treated  with  the 
specific  antibiotic  to  see  which  ones  con- 
tain the  plasmid  being  studied.  Those 
that  die  do  not;  those  that  live  do.) 

To  attach  a  foreign  gene  to  the  plas- 
mid, molecular  geneticists  use  enzymes 
called  restriction  enzymes  (or,  more  cor- 
rectly, restriction  endonucleases)  and 
make  a  staggered  cut  in  the  double- 
stranded  DNA  of  the  plasmid.  Then 
they  make  the  same  staggered  cut 
on  the  DNA  of  the  gene  thev  wish  to 
study.  It  can  be  from  okra,  orangutans, 
or  whatever.  When  the  plasmid  and  the 
foreign  gene  are  mixed  together,  their 
matching  loose  ends  usually  join  to- 
gether with  the  help  of  a  second  enz\me 
—  at  least  the\-  do  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  time.  (Large  quantities  of  each 
t\'pe  of  DNA  are  used  in  experiments,  to 
assure  a  successful  match.)  The  new, 
enlarged  plasmid  —  a  recombination  of 
the  basic  mixture  of  inheritance  —  is 
then  put  back  inside  a  bacterium,  where 
it  reproduces  itself  as  the  bacterium  di- 
vides. This  production  of  exact  copies  of 
a  specific  gene  is  called  cloning.  The 
whole  process  is  what  is  now  known  as 
recombinant  DNA  research. 

Great  things  are  predicted  for 
this  simple  process.  In  addition 
to  the  obvious  benefits  it  will 
bring  to  basic  research  —  producing 
rapid  advancements  in  the  understand- 


ing of  gene  regulation  and  functioning 
in  higher  animals,  including  man  —  sci- 
entists also  think  it  is  conceivable  that 
recombinant  DNA  research  ma\-  \ield  a 
number  of  miraculous  practical  applica- 
tions in  medicine,  industr\',  and  agricul- 
ture. Even  the  most  cautious  of  predic- 
tors, such  as  Art  Landy,  one  of  the  two 
Brown  biologists  now  conducting  re- 
combinant DNA  experiments,  see  the 
possibilities.  Lands-  feels  that  "the  only 
realistic  expectation"  from  DNA  re- 
search at  this  early  stage  is  increased 
knowledge,  but  that  modest  expecta- 
tion, he  admits,  has  its  wider  implica- 
tions. "Many  genetic  diseases  and  dis- 
eases caused  by  viruses,  such  as  cancer, 
remain  a  mystery  because  there  is  so 
much  we  don't  know  about  the  healthy 
cell,"  he  sa\s. 

Frank  Rothman  agrees.  Discovering 
exactly  how  the  more  complicated  cells 
—  those  with  their  genetic  material  sur- 
rounded by  a  nucleus  —  receive  signals 
from  outside  the  cell  membrane  and 
then  translate  these  signals  into  gene 
action  will  earn-  scientists  a  long  way 
toward  understanding  cancer,  he  sa\s. 
Cancer  cells  have  lost  some  of  these 
regulating  mechanisms. 

Brown  Professor  of  Biology  Sey- 
mour Lederberg  is,  like  Rothman,  one 
of  several  Brown  scientists  who  have 
the  expertise  and  the  interests  that 
could  take  them  into  recombinant  DNA 
research  one  day,  even  though  they 
have  no  plans  in  that  direction  at  the 
moment.  Although  Lederberg  thinks 
that  both  the  hazards  and  the  benefits  of 
such  research  can  onh'  be  guessed  at 


now,  he  is  willing  to  predict  "spectacu- 
lar opportunities  for  tumor  virus  ex- 
perimentation and  cancer  immuno- 
theraps ."  There  is  also,  he  adds,  the 
possibilits'  of  "immune  control  of  the 
influenza  famih  "  through  improved 
methods  for  the  biosynthesis  of  viral 
antigens  with  recombinant  technology. 

Other  scientists  say  that  recombin- 
ant DNA  techniques  may  indeed  lead  to 
"microbial  drug  factories,"  in  which 
yital  but  increasingly  scarce  proteins  of 
medical  importance,  such  as  insulin  for 
the  treatment  of  diabetes,  factor  VIII  for 
the  treatment  of  hemophilia,  growth 
hormone,  and  various  antibodies,  could 
be  produced  rapidly  and  with  relative 
ease.  Bill  Shipp  explains  this  line  of 
thinking:  "If  \ou  could  purif\-  the  gene 
for  insulin  —  don't  ask  me  how  you'd 
do  it,  but  say  you  could  —  then  you 
could  put  that  gene  inside  £.  coli  and  it 
would  reproduce  itself  indefinitely. 
Then,  if  you  could  make  the  gene  func- 
tion, you  would  have  a  ready  supply  of 
insulin.  Instead  of  slaughtering  hogs  to 
get  it,  vou  could  grow  insulin  by  an  in- 
dustrial process,  just  as  vou  would  brew 
beer." 

One  of  the  most  easily  hypoth- 
esized benefits  of  the  work,  of  course,  is 
gene  therap\-.  The  technology  that 
allows  researchers  to  put  various  kinds 
of  genes  into  bacteria  and  then  take 
them  out  again  might  at  some  future 
date  be  used  to  identify  and  knock  out 
defective  genes  in  genetic  disorders, 
replacing  them  with  healthy  genes.  If 
that  were  possible,  such  incurable  dis- 
eases as  sickle  cell  anemia  would  yield 
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T)ie  ttro  biologists  naiv  conducting 
rewmbinant  DNA  research  at  Brmon  are 
Associate  Professor  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
Arthur  Landy  (oppjosite)  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biomedical  Sciences  Susan 
Cerbi  (left).  On  Professor  Cerbi's  wall 
is  this  quotation  from  Albert  Einstein: 
"The  most  beautiful  thing  ive  can 
experience  is  the  mysterious.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  true  art  and  science." 


to  medical  science. 

Even  though  some  of  the  payoff 
from  recombinant  DNA  research  mav 
be  years  in  coming,  say  the  technology's 
most  adamant  supporters,  the  pos- 
sibilities it  offers  for  alleviating  the 
world's  most  serious  problems  are 
almost  limitless.  Indeed,  the  additional 
potential  benefits  they  cite  read  almost 
like  a  Utopian  shopping  list:  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  need  for  fertilizer  through 
improvements  in  the  nitrogen-fixation 
of  plants;  increased  agricultural  \'ields 
and  enhanced  food  production,  through 
such  means  as  genetically  improved 
synthesis  of  milk  proteins;  help  in  clean- 
ing up  oil  spills  through  the  breeding  of 
oil-munching  bacteria;  and  even  the 
creation  of  limitless  new  sources  of 
pollution-free  energy  by  the  utilization 
of  certain  algae  and  other  organisms 
known  to  produce  hvdrogen  from 
water,  with  sunlight  as  their  energy 
source. 

All  of  these  promising  applications 
could  very  well  turn  out  to  be  "pie  in  the 
sky."  That's  a  possibilits'  Brown's  Bill 
Shipp  readily  admits.  Putting  genes  into 
something  and  making  them  function 
there  are  two  different  things,  he  warns. 
No  one  can  predict  what  Timex  parts 
will  do  in  a  Rolex.  "At  this  stage,  the 
benefits  look  good  and  seem  possible," 
says  Shipp.  "The  only  wav  we're  going 
to  find  out  if  the\'  are  is  bv  tr\'ing.  That's 
what  science  is  all  about   " 

That  very  unpredictability,  how- 
ever, is  the  thing  that  sets  the  critics' 
teeth  on  edge.  Art  Lands'  thinks  that  the 
public's  natural  fear  of  the  unknown 


mav  have  been  exploited,  in  fact.  At  anv 
rate,  he  believes  much  of  the  furor  over 
the  research  is  a  matter  of  misreading 
the  English  language.  "When  scientists 
use  the  phrase  'potential  risk,'  "  ex- 
plains the  researcher,  "they  know  that 
other  scientists  will  be  tuned  in  to  the 
definition  they  have  in  mind:  apwtcntinl 
risk  is  conjectural;  it  is  not  a  real  risk.  But 
'potential  risk'  is  perceived  by  the  aver- 
age newspaper  reader  to  mean,  'These 
scientists  know  of  some  risk  that  is 
going  to  put  us  in  jeopardy.'  The  truth 
is,  we  don't  know  of  any  identifiable 
risk.  We  only  hypothesize  that  certain 
things  »H'^/if  happen.  And,  after  all, 
there  is  a  'potential  risk'  in  walking 
across  the  street." 

To  Land\',  the  debate  over  re- 
combinant DNA  safet\'  is  quite  a 
different  matter  than  the  debate 
over  nuclear  power.  Nuclear  reactors 
pose  a  real  threat,  which  we  all  know 
about  and  can  gauge,  he  believes.  Pre- 
cautions to  guard  against  the  potential 
threat  of  recombinant  genes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  comparable  to  the  pre- 
cautions science  took  against  potentially 
hazardous  moon  rocks  brought  back  to 
Earth  b\'  Apollo  XI.  Biologist  Susan 
Gerbi,  who,  along  with  Land)',  would 
be  at  greatest  risk  from  any  real  danger 
in  their  recombinant  DNA  experiments 
at  Brown,  summed  up  the  two  research- 
ers' sentiments  this  wa\':  "I  consider 
myself  a  basically  conservative  person; 
if  I  thought  there  were  any  serious  risk 
involved  in  m\-  work,  I  wouldn't  be 
doing  it.  " 


Nonetheless,  various  frightening 
scenarios  have  been  offered  up  by  repu- 
table scientists  worried  over  the  re- 
search. And,  hypothetical  though  they 
may  be,  the  images  are  vivid  enough  to 
convince  many  people  that  the  research 
should  be  banned.  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  fears: 

□  That  some  new  pathogenic  or- 
ganism will  be  created.  Tampering  uith 
three  billion  years  of  evolution  is  court- 
ing disaster,  according  to  a  familiar 
theme  of  the  opposing  scientists.  Na- 
ture established  genetic  barriers  be- 
tween species  for  a  reason,  they  say, 
and  the  unknown  consequences  of  a 
breach  of  that  natural  wisdom  make  the 
venture  foolhard\'.  Not  only  are  the 
combinations  between  species  almost 
limitless,  but  the  possible  combinations 
from  the  union  of  any  two  species  are 
staggering  in  themselves.  What  classical 
geneticists  call  "position  effect"  tells  us 
that  a  gene  mav  react  differently  accord- 
ing to  where  it  is  on  the  chromosome,  or 
which  other  genes  it  is  next  to.  Thus, 
each  alien  gene  will  have  different 
properties  according  to  where  you  place 
it,  and  each  gene  you  place  it  near  ma\- 
change  its  properties  because  of  the  new 
neighbor.  To  critics,  the  process  is  a 
form  of  Russian  roulette. 

n  That  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  spread  of  unknown  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  bacterium  £.  coli  inhabits  all 
of  us;  it  colonizes  in  our  intestines  and 
can  be  found  in  the  guts  of  all  other 
warm-blooded  animals  and  many  in- 
sects. It  is  also  in  soil,  in  water,  in  sew- 
age. In  short,  £.  coli  is  almost  ev- 
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erywhere.  Because  it  will  be  used 
as  the  host  vehicle  for  most  gene- 
transplantation  experiments,  any 
pathogen  that  might  be  created  in  the 
process  would  have,  at  least  in  theory,  a 
ready-made  transport  system.  Oppo- 
nents of  DNA  research  note  that  certain 
strains  of  £.  colt  already  cause  disease  in 
humans.  It  is  a  major  cause  of  disease  in 
young  infants,  a  major  cause  of  urinan,' 
tract  infections  in  women,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Harvard's  Jonathan  King,  a  vocal 
critic  of  gene-splicing  and  a  leader  of 
Science  for  the  People,  the  cause  of 
death  for  two  out  of  every  1,000  people 
admitted  to  Boston  Cit\'  Hospital. 

D  That  the  benign  applications  of 
the  research  might  backfire.  Who 
would  shut  off  oil-munching  bacteria  if 
they  decided  to  eat  every  chemical  in 
sight,  the  critics  ask?  And  might  not  a 
bacterium  that  manufactures  insulin,  if 
allowed  to  infect  a  human  host,  produce 
antibodies  to  that  substance  and  turn 
the  body  against  itself  in  chronic  dis- 
ease? Trying  to  control  new  forms  of  life 
about  which  we  know  nothing  may 
make  the  benefits  no  bargain,  these 
skeptics  maintain. 

D  That  the  research  will  increase 
the  spread  of  antibiotic  resistance.  Be- 
cause of  the  widespread  use  ot  antibiotic 
resistance  as  a  genetic  marker,  some 
people  fear  that  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search may  hook  up  the  resistance- 
conferring  gene  to  some  other  gene  that 
could  give  it  selective  pressure  it  didn't 
have  ordinarily.  But  Steve  Zinner,  head 
of  the  infectious  diseases  section  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  a  member  of 
Brown's  Biohazards  Committee,  thinks 
that  a  much  greater  threat  in  this  area  is 
the  misuse  and  overuse  of  antibiotics  in 
the  population  —  something  that  has 
alread\'  been  going  on  for  decades.  Most 
physicians  and  medical  researchers, 
alarmed  by  the  rise  in  resistant  strains  of 
infectious  organisms,  agree  with  him. 
There  are  some  500  antibiotics  now  sold 
over  the  counter  in  America  (skin  prep- 
arations are  a  chief  culprit),  and  Zinner 
estimates  that,  at  any  given  time,  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  student  bod\'  at 
Brown  is  taking  an  antibiotic.  Such 
widespread  use  helps  bacteria  geneti- 
cally select  for  strains  that  can  resist  the 
antibiotics. 

D  That  a  cancer  gene  might  inad- 
vertently be  transplanted  into  a  bac- 
terium. Since  the  first  step  in  cloning 
usually  involves  working  with  a  com- 
plex mixture  of  DNA  from  the  cell,  there 


is  a  possibility  that  the  mixture  could 
include  a  cancer  virus  that  lives  as  a  si- 
lent partner  in  the  cell.  The  specter  of 
cancer  being  carried  like  an  infectious 
disease  by  £.  coli  is  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment against  the  research  for  some. 

D  That  the  technology  would  lead 
to  social  abuses.  Improvements  in  the 
capabilities  for  biological  warfare  and 
new  techniques  for  behavior  control  are 
two  of  the  prime  concerns  in  this  area. 

Short  of  banning  all  recombinant 
DNA  research  —  a  step  that  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce, 
given  the  simplicity  of  the  techniques 
— what  safeguards  are  there  against 
these  catastrophes?  Scientists  close  to 
the  work  at  Brown  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  belief  that  present  regu- 
lations and  nature  itself  provide  ade- 
quate protection. 

The  NIH  guidelines  ban  experi- 
ments with  genes  for  known  toxins, 
such  as  botulin,  and  with  genes  taken 
from  any  bacteria  and  viruses  danger- 
ous to  humans.  The\'  also  make  experi- 
ments that  involve  tumor  viruses  and 
research  that  could  make  any  bacterial 
species  more  resistant  to  antibiotics 
possible  onl\'  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions so  strict  that  they  approximate 
those  in  force  until  1972  at  the  Army's 
Fort  Detrick,  Maryland,  facilit\'  used  in 
germ  warfare  research.  In  the  NIH  grad- 
ing scheme,  such  laboratories  are  called 
P4,  or  "high  risk  "  facilities.  All  other  re- 
combinant DNA  research  is  classified 
either  PI,  P2,  or  P3,  according  to  the 
level  of  risk,  and  assigned  specific  re- 
quirements for  the  ph\sical  contain- 
ment of  any  research  b\-products. 

Pl-level  experiments,  for  instance, 
are  rated  minimal-risk  and  usually  in- 
volve no  actual  recombination,  only  the 
use  of  clones  recombined  elsewhere. 
Standard  laboratories  with  minimal 
safety  features  and  regulations  are  re- 
quired (pest  control,  closed  lab  doors 
during  experiments,  a  prohibition  on 
eating  or  drinking,  and  the  decontami- 
nation of  any  recombinant  wastes).  P2- 
level,  or  low-risk  experiments,  involve 
the  extraction  and  recombination  of 
genetic  material  from  bacteria,  insects, 
or  cold-blooded  animals,  and  require,  in 
addition  to  all  the  PI  safet\'  features, 
such  things  as  lab  coats,  more  thorough 
waste  disposal,  a  ban  on  animals  not 
being  used  in  research,  biological  safet}' 
cabinets,  and  signs  warning  of  bio- 
hazard.  This  containment  level  corre- 
sponds to  that  found  in  most  hospital 


laboratories  used  for  the  routine  cul- 
tures of  pathogens. 

It  is  at  the  P3  level  that  increased 
requirements  for  physical  containment 
necessitate  a  special  laboratory  setting. 
These  experiments  are  classified  as 
"moderate-risk"  and  involve  the  use  of 
DNA  from  birds,  mammals,  or  other  or- 
ganisms known  to  carr\'  pathogenic 
agents.  With  safety  features  similar  to 
those  found  at  the  U.S.  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  P3 
labs  have  controlled  access,  special  ven- 
tilation systems  that  force  air  from  the 
outside  in,  air  filters,  and  facilities  for 
sterilizing  glassware  in  the  lab,  among 
other  features.  Personnel  must  wear 
special  lab  clothing,  wash  their  hands 
after  each  experiment,  shower  and  have 
a  complete  clothes  change  before  leav- 
ing. No  children  under  twelve,  no  one 
on  antibiotics,  and  no  one  who  has  had 
recent  bowel  or  stomach  surger)'  is 
allowed  in  the  laboratory. 

Although  no  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search above  the  PI  level  is  currently 
being  performed  on  the  Brown  campus, 
both  Landy  and  Gerbi  have  proposals 
for  P2-level  work.  The  two  biologists  are 
currently  working  with  recombinant 
clones  that  were  made  elsewhere,  but  in 
their  proposed  studies  the\'  will  be  re- 
combining  genes  from  fruit  flies  and 
gnats,  respectively.  Landy's  work  seeks 
more  detailed  information  about  the  or- 
ganization and  rcgulator\'  signals  of  a 
gene  that  codes  for  the  molecule  called 
tyrosine  (tRNA).  He  has  been  studying 
this  gene  for  more  than  seven  years  in 
£.  cell  and  looks  forward  to  the  in- 
creased capabilities  that  recombinant  re- 
search will  give  him.  Gerbi  has  been 
doing  similar  work  with  the  gene  coding 
for  the  molecule  ribosomal  RNA 
(rRNA).  Ribosomes  are  subcellular  par- 
ticles where  protein  synthesis  occurs. 

No  proposals  are  pending  for  any 
PS-level  experiments  at  Brown,  but  a  P3 
facilit\-  is  being  built;  and  Eric  Spencer, 
the  University's  safety  officer,  assumes 
that  "if  there  is  a  facility,  there  will 
be  people  who  want  to  use  it."  He 
knows,  as  everyone  else  familiar  with 
the  subject  knows,  that  recombinant 
DNA  research  is  the  growth  area  of 
biomedical  science.  "1  think  there's  a 
potential  Nobel  Prize  waiting  for  some- 
one in  this  area,"  he  sa\s,  "and  I  think 
that's  probabh  in  the  back  of  everyone's 
mind." 

Spencer  met  with  Landy  and  Dean 
of  Biological  Sciences  Elizabeth  Leduc  to 
plan  the  construction  of  such  a  high- 
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Biohazards  Committee  chairman  Sumner  Tiviss. 

level  containment  laboratory  more  than 
a  year  before  the  NIH  guidelines  made 
the  tacilitv  mandatory.  They  were  con- 
cerned at  the  time  about  more  routine 
work  with  cancer  viruses,  he  says,  not 
with  recombinant  DNA  research.  At  a 
cost  of  about  $35,000,  Brown's  P3  lab 
will  be  a  bargain,  as  these  facilities  go. 
Harvard's  special  laboratory  is  rumored 
to  have  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Harvard's  P3  facility  also  has  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  Spencer  won't  have  to 
deal  with.  Being  constructed  in  an  old 
biolog\'  building,  it  is  currently  infested 
with  cockroaches  and  red  ants.  The 
guidelines  call  for  strict  insect  and  ro- 
dent control  at  each  level  of  contain- 
ment, to  ensure  that  no  recombinant 
genes  are  carried  out  of  the  lab  by  pests. 
But  Spencer,  who  estimates  that 
Brown's  laboratory  is  about  75  to  80  per- 
cent complete,  has  other  worries.  "How 
do  you  keep  gnats  and  fruit  flies  from 
escaping?"  he  asks. 

In  addition  to  the  research  prohibi- 
tions and  physical  containment  fea- 
tures, the  NIH  guidelines  also  call  for 
graded  levels  of  "biological  contain- 
ment." This  means,  essentially,  two 


things:  first,  the  plasmids  or  other  vec- 
tors used  in  cloning  must  have  no  infec- 
tious capabilities;  and  second,  the 
strains  of  £.  coli  used  must  be  pro- 
gressively weakened,  with  the  higher- 
risk  levels  calling  for  E.  coli  that  are  un- 
able to  live  outside  the  strict  laboratory' 
environment.  (Most  scientists  at  Brown 
say  that  even  normal  laboratory  strains 
of  E.  coli  are  so  enfeebled  after  years  of 
selective  research  that  they  are  hard- 
pressed  to  live  outside  the  laboratory. 
The  NIH  regulations  call  for  special  new 
strains,  which  are  bred  specifically  for 
their  infirmities.) 

These  guidelines  are  not  only  ade- 
quate, says  Art  Landy,  they  are,  in  fact, 
conservative.  But,  had  they  erred  on  the 
side  of  laxity,  nature  might  have  com- 
pensated with  its  own  safety  features, 
he  thinks.  Genes  transplanted  to  a  to- 
tally different  species  are  probably  at  an 
evolutionary  disadvantage  when 
thrown  into  a  competitive  situation  with 
their  new  neighbors,  he  argues.  In  other 
words,  if  a  cell  is  required  by  an  artifi- 
cially acquired  gene  to  manufacture 
something  that  does  it  no  good,  it  will 
probably  lose  that  gene. 

"People  who  are  against  cloning 
describe  the  specter  of  a  bacterium  har- 
boring some  gene  from  a  higher  or- 
ganism colonizing  something  and  then 
taking  over,"  says  Landy.  "This  implies 
that  the  gene  from  the  higher  organism 
has  given  the  bacterium  extra  potency, 
but  it  seems  from  all  the  evidence  we 
have  to  date  that  the  reality  would  be 
quite  the  contrary." 

Other  Brown  researchers  use  this 
tendency  of  nature  to  select 
for  genetic  balance  as  support 
for  their  contention  that  the  so-called 
inviolable  evolutionary  barriers  that 
separate  the  species  may  have  been 
crossed  before  the  advent  of  recombin- 
ant DNA  technology.  The  current  ge- 
netic controversy  has  sparked  a  lively 
debate  on  just  this  matter,  in  fact,  with 
many  scientists  now  claiming  that  re- 
combination of  genes  between  higher 
and  lower  species  might  happen  in  na- 
ture. Although  he  takes  no  stance  on 
the  issue,  Frank  Rothman  thinks  the  ar- 
gument is  healthy.  "Every  day  in  the  life 
of  a  mammal,  the  DNA  from  many  cells 
that  are  dying  and  dissolving  in  the  gut 
conies  into  contact  with  the  DNA  from 
£.  coli.  Although  there  is  no  known 
mechanism  to  recombine  them  in  that 
place,  is  it  really  likely  that  it  never  has 
happened,  since  we  know  that  DNA 


can  get  into  cells,  and  that  £.  colt's  de- 
vices to  prevent  foreign  DNA  from  com- 
ing in  are  not  perfect?" 

Seymour  Lederberg  thinks  that  this 
natural  swapping  of  genes  between 
species  could  conceivably  be  happening 
each  day  in  modem  kitchen  disposal 
units,  where  all  sorts  of  tissue  are 
pushed  together  in  ways  never  imag- 
ined before.  "1  object  to  the  stress  in  the 
popular  press  on  the  'novelty'  of  these 
reactions,"  says  Lederberg.  "The  only 
novelty  is  that  they  are  being  done  in 
the  laboratory.  1  don't  buy  the  concept 
of  the  inviolable  barriers  between  the 
[two  basic  types  of  cells]." 

If  such  reactions  have  indeed  hap- 
peneci  in  nature,  with  their  by-products 
invisible  because  they  were  selected 
against  in  nature,  then  the  "genetic 
roulette"  argument  of  some  recombin- 
ant critics  loses  much  of  its  force.  Had 
the  effects  of  such  a  natural  recombina- 
tion been  devastating,  we  would  by 
now  have  known  about  it. 

But  perhaps  the  best  counter-argu- 
ments to  those  scientists  who  hold  that 
recombinant  DNA  research  is  wrong 
because  it  goes  against  "the  evolution- 
ar\'  wisdom  of  the  ages"  come  from 
Sumner  Twiss,  the  religious  studies 
professor  who  was  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  Brown  Biohazards  Committee. 
Twiss  argues  that  "this  so-called  evolu- 
tionan,'  wisdom  has  given  humankind 
smallpox,  bubonic  plague,  diabetes, 
cancer,  and  innumerable  other  'gifts' 
with  equal  or  greater  degrees  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality.  If,  in  combating 
these,  recombinant  DNA  techniques 
threaten  the  master  plan  of  evolution, 
maybe  so  much  the  better."  His  second 
line  of  reasoning  is  that  humans  have 
been  modifying  the  process  of  evolution 
for  a  long  time  anyway,  or,  as  he  fa- 
cetiously asked  a  religious  studies  stu- 
dent, by  way  of  analogy,  "Was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  tangelo  an  intrinsically  evil 
act?  Is  the  seedless  orange  a  moral 
abomination?"  continued 
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Sumner  B.  Twiss,  Jr.  (everyone 
calls  him  Barney)  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  only  humanist 
on  the  Biohazards  Committee,  but  he 
usually  corrects  that  as  a  misconcep- 
tion. "I'm  the  only  card-carrying  hu- 
manist," he  says.  "All  of  us  are  hu- 
manists." Serious  but  boyish  in  ap- 
pearance, Twiss  is  one  of  the  nation's 
few  true  experts  in  the  emerging  field  of 
biomedical  ethics,  and  his  credentials 
also  include  a  long  association  with 
groups  concerned  with  the  ethics  of  ge- 
netics research.  He  runs  the  Biohazards 
Committee  with  precision,  knowledge, 
and  an  eye  for  detail  that  impresses  his 
scientific  colleagues. 

Charged  with  seeing  that  the  NIH 
guidelines  are  carried  out  to  the  letter  in 
recombinant  DNA  research,  and  with 
keeping  a  watch  on  all  other  biohazards 
on  the  Brown  campus  (chemical  muta- 
gens, virus  hybrids,  radioactive  com- 
pounds, pseudo-cancer  agents),  the 
Biohazards  Committee  is  made  up 
of  eleven  people  from  the  fields  of 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  religious  studies,  and 
public  health.  The  membership  includes 
the  chief  medical  examiner  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  president  of  a  local  en- 
vironmental action  group.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  research  proposals,  oversee- 
ing the  construction  of  Brown's  recom- 
binant DNA  laborator)',  and  periodi- 
cally monitoring  research  through  on- 
site  visits  to  see  that  regulations  are 
being  followed,  the  committee  is  cur- 
rently writing  several  quasi-legal  docu- 
ments that  will  insure  that  laboratory' 
workers,  janitorial  help,  and  others  are 
adequately  informed  of  the  risks  sur- 
rounding thL'ir  work  (the\'  ma\'  be  trans- 
ferred, if  thev  wish). 

No  one  questions  the  exemplar\'  job 
the  Biohazards  Committee  seems  to 
be  doing  in  implementing  the  NIH 
guidelines,  but  students  writing  in  the 
campus  magazine  /ssia's  (see  page  7) 
question  the  lack  of  discussion  about 
whether  or  not  the  research  should  be 
performed  at  Brown  in  the  first  place. 
The  committee  is  stacked  with  people 
already  predisposed  to  favor  the  re- 
search, they  charge.  "The  few  scientists 
on  campus  who  have  raised  difficult 
questions  were  not  selected  for  the 
committee,"  the  students  write.  "As  a 
result,  the  present  committee  sees  itself 
as  working  with  the  researchers,  rather 
than  regulating  them."  Other  observers 


have  raised  questions  about  the  commit- 
tee's/fl/sst": /flirt'  attitude  about  informing 
the  public. 

In  an  effort  to  counter  these  crit- 
icisms and  broaden  their  outreach  into 
the  community  (the  NIH  guidelines 
specifically  encourage  community  par- 
ticipation), the  committee  began  hold- 
ing open  monthly  meetings  in  January- 
and  plans  to  name  a  twelfth  member 
soon  with  no  Brown  affiliation  and  no 
tie  to  science.  A  public  forum  at  which 
researchers,  representatives  from  NIH, 
and  interested  townspeople  would  dis- 
cuss the  research  is  also  planned  for 
later  this  year. 

No  one  knows  what  further  legal 
snafus  await  those  pursuing  this  power- 
ful new  biological  tool,  but  Seymour 
Lederberg,  worried  about  reported 
moves  in  the  U.S.  Congress  toward 
fines  and  assessment  of  researcher  lia- 
bility for  any  accident,  thinks  that 
further  restrictions  on  the  research  may 
force  it  underground  or  out  of  the 
country.  NIH  guidelines  aren't  binding 
on  other  nations,  he  notes,  and  Ameri- 
can researchers  fleeing  stifling  regu- 
lations and  skyrocketing  insurance  rates 
could  create  a  reverse  brain-drain  in  the 
coming  decades.  Art  Landy  adds  that, 
should  researchers  here  be  forced  out  of 
the  field,  less-developed  countries 
where  careful  monitoring  isn't  assured 
might  take  up  the  research  slack.  Also, 
he  says,  the  loss  of  America's  example 
of  prudence  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
international  recombmant  DNA  re- 
search safety. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  Brown  biologists 
are  second-guessing  the  regula- 
tion that  has  taken  place  so  far, 
however.  Art  Land\'  even  thinks  at 
times  that  the  attention  is  almost  "flat- 
tering." Says  he:  "People  usually  aren't 
the  least  bit  interested  in  anything  we 
do."  But  Landy  and  his  colleagues  feel 
the  research  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed within  the  present  guidelines, 
with  time  and  experience  in  the  field 
dictating  future  courses  of  action.  In- 
dustry, which  is  not  now  bound  by  the 
guidelines,  should  also  be  regulated, 
the\'  think. 

It  is  instructive,  adds  Frank  Roth- 
man,  that  a  recent  NBC  News  report  on 
recombinant  DNA  research  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  news  clip  detailing  how  the 
U.S.  Army  had  sprayed  some  microor- 
ganisms on  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation as  part  of  its  biological  warfare  re- 
search —  this  even  after  there  was  some 


evidence  that  some  of  these  "harmless" 
organisms  were  in  fact  pathogenic.  He 
hopes  that  one  result  of  the  debate  over 
DNA  research  and  the  positive  efforts  of 
scientists  themselves  to  assure  its  safety 
will  be  to  put  pressure  on  government 
and  the  private  sector  "to  stop  some  of 
the  really  outrageous  things  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world.  " 

Does  this  mean  that  he  favors,  at 
least  in  principle,  the  public's  right  to 
curtail  the  freedom  of  scientific  inquin,', 
if  it  puts  them  at  risk?  "Oh  yes,"  says 
Rothman,  fingering  the  lapel  of  his 
white  coat.  "I'm  a  citizen  too,  you 
know." 
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Jolin  Foraste's  Images  of  Brown  — // 

First  warm  day 
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After  months  of  the  coldest  weather  in 
recent  memor>',  winter  suddenly  re- 
lented —  sooner  than  anyone  had  dared 
hope.  The  first  warm  day  of  the  year,  a 
balmv  Friday  in  early  March,  turned  the 
campus  into  an  outdoor  carnival  of  ac- 
tivit)'  and  high  spirits,  as  the  photo- 
graphs on  these  pages  attest. 


Looking  good  enough  to  be  scouted  In/  the  Red  Sox,  Jerri 
Bensinger  'SO  practices  fielding  and  throwing  on  the  Green. 
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On  a  day  like  this,  why  even  pretend  to  study? 


A  puppy  gets  its  first  taste  of  ivarm  weather. 
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Ringed  by  sihxtators,  a  girl  tries  to  keep 
ahead  of  not  one,  hut  two  jump  ropes 
in  a  game  of  Double  Duteti. 
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Civil  Action  No.  75-0140: 

Louise  Lamphere  vs.  Brown  University 

Is  Brown  guilty  of  discrimination 
against  women  faculty? 

By  Sandra  Reeves 


The  statue  of  justice  ui  front  of 
the  Prcandence  Federal  Building. 


"It  shnll  be  unlaivfiil  eniplm/wcut  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  jail  or  refuse  to  hire  or 
to  discharge  any  individual,  or  othenoise  to 
discriminate  against  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  tenns,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment ,  because 
of  such  individual's  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin." 

Title  VII,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 


titer  this  \ear.  Brown  University  will 
he  caught  up  in  a  public  drama 
.J   that  could  affect  American  higher 
education  for  years  to  come.  But  not  one 
bit  of  the  action  will  take  place  in  a 
classroom.  The  setting  will  be  more  in 
tune  with  the  times:  the  U.S.  District 
Courthouse  in  Providence.  What  man\' 
feel  will  be  a  precedent-setting  trial  —  to 
determine  whether  Brown  has  discrim- 
inated against  women  faculty  in  general 
and  against  one  female  assistant  profes- 
sor in  particular  —  is  on  the  trial  docket 
for  September  1977.  That  public  phase 
of  the  litigation,  however,  will  be  mere- 
ly the  first  decisive  turn  in  a  legal  saga 
now  entering  its  third  year.  No  one 
expects  the  trial  to  provide  a  final  reso- 
lution, either.  Lengthv  appeals  —  some 
sa\'  the  case  could  conceivably  make  it 
to  the  Supreme  Court  —  are  likeh'  be- 
fore the  curtain  falls  on  Civil  Action  No. 
75-0140:  Louise  Lamphere  versus 
Brown  University. 

The  lengthv,  complicated,  and  ex- 
pensive Lamphere  case  already  has 
taken  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  a 
morality  play.  Only  the  moral  changes, 
depending  on  which  side  the  action  is 
viewed  from.  Both  plaintiff  and  defen- 


dant feel  they  are  fighting  for  the  best 
interests  of  Brown;  both  cite  arguments, 
on  the  record  and  off,  that  are  steeped 
in  principle. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  Louise 
Lanrphere,  a  thirty-six-year-old  an- 
thropologist who  feels  she  was  denied 
tenure  at  Brown  on  the  basis  of  her  sex. 
She  is  suing,  not  only  to  vindicate  her- 
self and  claim  the  position  to  which  she 
believes  she  is  entitled,  but  also  to  force 
the  University  to  adopt  more  objective 
criteria  in  its  employment  decisions, 
and  thus  eliminate  the  bias  she  sa\s  has 
been  allowed  to  creep  subjectively  into 
faculty  hirings,  firings,  and  promotions. 
Her  case  has  been  certified  as  a  class 
action  by  the  federal  district  judge, 
which  means  that  Ms.  Lamphere  now 
represents,  in  addition  to  herself,  all 
women  faculty  at  Brown  —  past  (since 
1972),  present,  and  future.  If  she  and 
her  lawyers  are  able  to  prove  that  her 
tenure  denial  was  part  of  a  general 
pattern  of  sex  discrimination  at  Brown, 
the  court  will  not  only  rectify  her  own 
discrimination  by  requiring  Brown  to 
award  her  tenure,  but  will  also  act  to 
correct  similar  past  abuses  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  other  women  faculty. 
The  implications  of  such  a  ruling  are 
staggering,  and  Ms.  Lamphere  is  com- 
pletely committed  to  carr)'ing  her  fight 
through  to  the  end,  whatever  the  time 
or  cost  involved. 

The  University,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  equalh  committed.  Three  individual 
administrators  are  specified,  along  with 
the  University  itself,  as  defendants  in 
the  civil  suit  (Donald  F.  Hornig,  former 
president,  Merton  P.  Stoltz,  provost. 
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Both  sides  agree  on  one  thing:  No  matter  who  wins, 
'things  will  never  be  the  same'  at  the  University 


and  Philip  E.  Leis,  former  chairman  of 
the  anthropology  department).  The 
University's  lawyers  are  arguing  a  de- 
fense based  not  only  on  the  belief  that 
Ms.  Lamphere  is  not  qualified  tor  ten- 
ure at  Brown,  but  also  on  an  educa- 
tional institution's  unique  position  in 
American  society. 

The  University  does  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  judicial  system  to  examine 
academic  employment  practices  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  fair,  but  it  does  con- 
tend that  a  court  should  not  substitute 
its  own  judgment  of  the  quality  of 
scholarly  work  for  the  judgment 
reached  by  a  highly  trained  academic 
department.  Academic  standards  for 
hiring  and  promotion  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  industry  and  other  sectors 
of  society  covered  by  Title  VII,  the 
University  lawyers  believe,  and  the 
right  of  academic  departments  to 
choose  their  own  faculty  members 
through  the  traditional  process  of 
peer  review  is  crucial  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  scholastic  excellence,  academic 
freedom,  and  institutional  integrity. 
Thus,  the  University  draws  a  fine  dis- 
tinction between  the  court's  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  discrimination 
took  place  and  its  right  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  the  tenure  decision  was  right. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  Uni- 
versity is  also  fighting  for  the  right  to 
keep  personal  files  and  evaluations 
solicited  during  hiring  and  promotion 
decisions  confidential.  Without  con- 
fidentiality, the  University  contends,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  candid 
appraisals  of  scholarly  merit  that  are 
necessary  to  make  informed  employ- 


ment decisions  in  academe. 

What  is  most  likely  to  emerge  from 
all  of  this,  whatever  the  eventual  ver- 
dict, is  a  demonstration  of  the  clout 
that  the  court  system  can  wield  today  in 
deciding  how  almost  all  American  in- 
stitutions should  be  run.  Judicial  opin- 
ion has  become  the  arbiter  of  our  ideals. 

When  the  U.S.  Congress,  by 
its  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  acted  to  legislate 
bias  out  of  the  American  economy,  it 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  for  an  already 
overburdened  legal  system.  The  tre- 
mendous and  unforeseen  impact  of  this 
and  similar  legislation  is  measurable  to- 
day in  what  some  legal  authorities  con- 
sider disturbing  statistics.  The  number 
of  civil  rights  complaints  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  five-year  period  between 
1969  and  1974,  for  example,  increased 
by  more  than  450  percent,  producing  a 
trend  that,  by  last  Mav,  had  forced 
HEW  officials  to  take  the  unusual  step 
of  asking  the  public  for  ideas  on  how  to 
handle  the  "astronomical  growth." 
Spurred  undoubtedly  by  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  number  of  civil  suits 
filed  in  federal  courts  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1960,  and  seems  to  be  ac- 
celerating at  an  ever  faster  pace  in  the 
seventies.  Neivsiceek  magazine,  in  its 
January  10  examination  of  the  overbur- 
dened U.S.  legal  system,  assessed  the 
meaning  of  such  statistics  this  way: 
"The  mounting  influence  of  law  and 
lawyers  on  American  life  constitutes 
one  of  the  great,  unnoticed  revolutions 
in  U.S.  history:  the  ever-increasing 


The  Van  Wickle  Gates,  which 
toward  the  Federal  Building. 


face 
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willingness,  even  eagerness,  on  the  part 
of  elected  officials  and  private  citizens  to 
let  the  courts  settle  matters  that  were 
once  settled  by  legislatures,  executives, 
parents,  teachers  —  or  chance." 

The  Ivory  Tower  of  academe  has 
been  one  of  the  last  bulwarks  of  Ameri- 
can society  to  succumb  to  scrutiny  by 
the  courts.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  its  current  grappling  with 
affirmative-action  guidelines,  increased 
government  regulations,  and  lawsuits 
of  every  variety  will  alter  its  tradition- 
bound  operations  radically  and  quickly. 
The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
made  the  sweeping  provisions  of  Title 
Vll  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  applica- 
ble to  academic  institutions  for  the  first 
time.  By  the  end  of  1974  —  onh  two 
years  later  —  there  were  already  more 
than  1,600  charges  of  sex  discrimination 
alone  on  file  with  the  Equal  Emplo\- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  against 
institutions  of  higher  education.  (There 
are  slightly  more  than  2,800  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  U.S.)  In  1973, 
about  one  out  of  every  fort\'  discrimina- 
tion charges  lodged  with  EEOC  was 
against  a  college  or  universit\'. 

Brown's  current  battle  over  the 
Lamphere  tenure  denial  is  not  the  only 
class-action  sex  discrimination  suit  in- 
volving a  university  to  make  its  wav  to 
the  courts.  But  the  Brown  suit  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  "best"  suits  to  date 
because  it  is  comprehensive,  covering 
discrimination  in  every  area  of  faculty 
employment.  Most  sex  bias  suits  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  one  area, 
usually  hiring  practices,  but  the  Lam- 
phere suit  covers  faculty  recruitment, 
hiring,  contract  renewal,  promotion, 
and  tenure.  Ms.  Lamphere's  lawyers 
are  said  to  feel  that  their  case  is  "the 
best  university  class-action  suit  dealing 
with  sex  discrimination  in  the  nation," 
and  University  lawyers  have  conceded 
in  private  that  the  case  "appears  to  be 


in  the  forefront"  of  such  civil  actions 
against  colleges. 

The  ground-breaking  nature  of  the 
Lamphere  case  is  underscored  b\'  the 
fact  that  the  only  truly  significant  legal 
precedents  in  the  area  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion come  from  the  world  of  business. 
The  precedents  specific  to  educational 
institutions  are  still  being  established, 
with  most  of  the  major  suits  in  some 
stage  of  hearing,  trial,  or  appeal.  The 
Brown/Lamphere  suit  had  earlier  been 
expected  to  be  the  first  trial  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation  —  the  first  university  sex 
discrimination  case  that  was  both  a  class 
action  and  a  suit  covering  all  areas  of 
faculty  emplo\ment.  During  its  delays, 
however,  two  similar  cases  have  come 
to  trial. 

In  an  action  against  Montana  State, 
a  U.S.  District  Judge  ruled  last  March 
that  the  school  had  discriminated 
against  four  women  faculty  by  denying 
them  promotions  that  would  lead  to 
tenure  and  by  offering  them  unequal 
pay,  and  against  women  in  general  by 
"under-utilizing"  them  in  administra- 
tive posts.  Montana  State  settled  the 
suit  before  a  court-imposed  settlement 
was  reached,  and  thus  relinquished  its 
right  to  appeal.  But  no  such  settlement 
is  expected  in  the  second  case  similar  to 
Brown's,  this  one  against  Swarthmore, 
which  got  underway  on  March  7. 
Other  important  collegiate  sex  discrim- 
ination cases  include  the  following: 

D  Indiana  Slate  University:  The 
U.S.  Justice  Department  filed  a  civil  suit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Indian- 
apolis on  December  14  charging  the 
university's  officials  with  unlawfully 
dismissing  two  English  instructors  be- 
cause they  were  women  and  one  was  a 
Filipino.  The  suit  asks  the  court  to  order 
the  university  to  rehire  the  women  with 
tenure,  give  them  accrued  employment 
benefits,  and  compensate  them  for  loss. 

D  Wright  SUfe  (Ohio):  A  class- 
action  suit  has  been  filed  b\'  seven 
former  instructors  in  the  institution's 
English  department,  charging  that  the 
department's  practice  of  permitting  in- 
structors to  work  onh^  three  \ears  effec- 
tively prevents  women  and  minorities 
from  gaining  enough  seniority  to  qual- 
ify for  tenure.  Filed  in  the  federal  dis- 
trict court,  the  suit  is  the  first  to  address 
this  particular  issue  and  seeks  $4  million 
in  damages. 

D  Tufts:  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  has  found 
"reasonable  cause  to  believe"  that  Tufts 
has  discriminated  against  women  em- 


ployees by  discharging  one  female  art 
professor  unlawfully,  paving  women  in 
the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  an  aver- 
age of  $2,937  less  annually  than  their 
male  counterparts,  and  denying  tenure 
to  art  historian  Barbara  White.  EEOC 
has  joined  the  two  women  art  profes- 
sors in  a  class-action  suit  that  is  among 
the  first  federal  sex  discrimination  suits 
to  reach  the  evidentiary  stage. 

n  Pace  University  (New  York): 
Valentine  Winsey  won  $75,000  in  back 
pay  and  reinstatement,  after  charging 
that  she  was  denied  tenure  because  of 
her  sex.  Her  suit,  which  also  charged 
discrimination  against  women  in  gen- 
eral, was  rejected  in  two  lower  state 
courts,  but  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals overturned  those  decisions  in 
July. 

D  Penn:  University  officials  set- 
tled one  sex  discrimination  suit  at  Penn 
out  of  court  last  May,  agreeing  to  pay 
English  professor  Phyllis  Racklin 
$70,000  in  back  pay  and  give  her  the 
promotion  she  was  denied,  thus  ending 
a  seven-year  legal  struggle.  Now  they 
are  embroiled  in  a  second  suit. 

n  Smith:  In  a  suit  brought  by  two 
women  who  had  been  denied  tenure, 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  ruled  in  1974  that  there 
was  a  double  standard  of  evaluation 
based  on  sex  in  operation  at  the  college. 
The  decision  is  on  appeal  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Superior  Court. 

D  University  of  Pittsburgh:  In  one 
of  the  longest- running  sex  bias  cases. 
Dr.  Sharon  L.  Johnson,  a  biochemist,  is 
suing  for  tenure  denied  her  in  1971.  A 
well-known  cancer  researcher  at  the  Pitt 
medical  center.  Dr.  Johnson  has  won 
significant  preliminary  battles,  includ- 
ing an  injunction  prohibiting  the  uni- 
versity from  terminating  her  employ- 
ment. The  trial  is  taking  place  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Pittsburgh. 

D  Additional  cases  involving  ten- 
ure decisions  are  in  various  stages  of 
litigation  against  New  York  University, 
Chicago  State  College,  the  University  of 
Alaska,  Syracuse,  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry of  New  Jersey,  the  University 
of  South  Florida,  Keene  State  College, 
Middlebury  College,  and  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Lamphere  case  —  for  the  Universit\',  for 
the  establishment  of  case  law  in  this 
vital  area  of  American  life,  and  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  who  work  and 
learn  within  the  Brown  community  — 
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the  BAM  has  made  an  extensive  review 
oi  the  public  record  and  has  discussed 
the  facts  and  implications  of  the  case, 
w  here  possible,  with  those  close  to  it.  A 
protective  order  of  the  court  makes 
much  of  the  evidence  amassed  by  both 
sides  unavailable.  But  man)'  of  the  is- 
sues and  points  of  law  involved  are 
already  clearly  defined.  They  are 
presented  in  the  case  summary  begin- 
ning below  as  prelude  to  the  trial  this 
year  in  U.S.  District  Court. 


Why  it  happened: 
Hard  times  and 
a  'revolving- 
door  policy' 

Two  familiar  themes  at  Brown 
provide  the  backdrop  for  the 
Louise  Lamphere  story:  the  high 
level  of  tenure  among  Brown  faculty, 
and  the  program  of  financial  austerity 
that  has  dictated  reductions  in  the  total 
number  of  faculty.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Tenure  in  Higher  Education 
says  that  any  tenured  proportion  of  a 
college  faculty  that  rises  above  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  is  "dangerous 
for  most  institutions."  Yet,  during  the 
educational  boom  days  of  the  sixties. 
Brown  allowed  its  percentage  of  ten- 
ured faculty  to  rise  to  its  present  level 
of  almost  70  percent.  With  few  of  this 
large  number  of  tenured  professors  at 
retirement  age,  there  was  little  flexibility 
in  the  Brown  faculty  when  President 
Hornig  announced,  three  years  ago, 
that  his  program  to  bring  the  Univer- 
sity's finances  into  line  would  include 
faculty  cutbacks. 

The  faculty  reduction  meant,  of 
course,  that,  regardless  of  qualifica- 
tions, fewer  assistant  professors  would 
make  it  as  permanent,  tenured  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  faculty  than  was  the 
case  in  previous  years.  There  simply 
wasn't  room.  A  tenure  situation  that 
was  "dangerous"  under  normal  circum- 
stances thus  became  lethal  to  certain 
segments  of  the  Brown  faculty. 

When  an  assistant  professor  is  de- 
nied tenure  at  the  end  of  the  seven-year 
probationary  period  provided  for  in  the 
faculty  rules,  he  or  she  is  dismissed. 
Since  most  blacks,  women,  and  other 
minorities  at  Brown  are  situated  at  the 
assistant  professor  or  instructor  levels. 


it  did  not  take  an  affirmative-action 
officer  to  realize  what  the  attrition  of 
junior  faculty  would  do  to  the  ratios  of 
minorities  and  women  on  the  Brown 
faculty. 

No  one  in  the  Brown  administra- 
tion has  denied  the  seriousness  of  the 
dilemma  brought  on  by  this  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Former  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Jacqueline  Mattfeld  warned  repeatedly 
during  her  efforts  to  plot  an  equitable 
facult\-  staffing  plan  that  progress  in 
meeting  the  University's  affirmative- 
action  goals  would  be  circumvented  by 
the  disproportionate  loss  of  junior  facul- 
ty'. But  the  only  answer  to  the  problem 
that  most  could  provide  was  what 
has  been  referred  to  by  some  as  a 
"revolving-door  policy."  The  logic  is 
simple:  counteract  the  attrition  by  rehir- 
ing women  to  fill  the  untenured  slots 
left  by  other  women  on  their  way  out  of 
Brown. 

Campus  women  say  that  recycling 
is  no  just  remedy.  Brown  did  increase 
its  total  number  of  women  faculty  dur- 
ing the  early  seventies,  they  acknowl- 
edge, but  if  the  increases  have  been  re- 
alized almost  entirely  in  dead-end  po- 
sitions, then  the  University's  approach 
to  affirmative  action  amounts  to  little 
more  than  window  dressing.  Ms.  Lam- 
phere's  suit  addresses  this  issue  for  the 
first  time,  claiming  that  "cutbacks  have 
been  used  as  a  pretext  to  discriminate 
against  women  facult\'  members  .  .  . 
thereby  perpetuating  and  'freezing-in' 
the  existing  sex  discrimination  at 
Brown."  She  notes  that  Brown's 
affimative-action  plan,  adopted  in  April 
1972,  has  no  goals  for  the  promotion  of 
women  to  tenure,  even  though  this  is 
required  by  federal  regulations. 

According  to  the  Lamphere  argu- 
ment, hard  times  and  a  shrinking  fac- 
ulty have  given  the  University  an  ex- 
cuse to  apply  stricter  standards  to 
women  seeking  tenure.  Ms.  Lamphere 
claims  in  her  initial  complaint,  for  in- 
stance, that  her  qualifications  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  last  person  — 
a  man  —  to  receive  tenure  in  the  an- 
thropology' departiTient.  She  had  a 
greater  amount  of  scholarK'  research  to 
her  credit,  she  says,  and  two  books,  as 
compared  to  none  for  her  male  col- 
league. Because  Brown  has  no  written 
criteria  (also  a  federal  regulation)  on 
which  to  grant  or  reject  tenure,  there  is 
"enormous  room  for  prejudice"  in 
decision-making,  she  says. 

Others  among  the  University  fac- 
ulty see  the  increased  competition  for 


tenure  slots  in  less  malevolent  terms.  To 
them,  the  University's  financial  plight  is 
not  a  pretext,  but  an  uncomfortable  fact 
of  life  —  for  everyone.  However,  there 
are  few  on  campus  who  would  argue 
that  it  is  not  harder  now  fori??!!/  junior 
faculty-  member  to  gain  tenure  than  it 
was  when  most  of  the  University's 
present  tenured  faculty  were  granted 
tenure.  Faculty  sentiment  was  well- 
summarized  by  economics  professor 
Jerome  Stein,  the  head  of  a  faculty 
committee  charged  in  1974  with  review- 
ing the  University's  tenure  policy  for 
the  second  time  in  three  years.  At  a 
faculty-meeting  discussion  of  tenure 
that  year,  he  strongly  supported  the  no- 
tion that  tenure  decisions  should  hinge 
entirely  on  the  qualit\'  of  the  person 
being  considered.  But  he  added  this  tell- 
ing comment,  "Good  is  not  good 
enough  in  a  period  of  no  growth.  Ten- 
ure should  go  to  the  very  best." 

Was  Ms.  Lamphere  "the  very-  best" 
candidate  available  to  fill  her  depart- 
ment's lone  tenure  slot?  Would  she 
have  received  tenure  with  no  problem 
in  an  earlier,  more  prosperous  era?  Do 
the  hardships  of  the  time  make  any  dif- 
ference, if  a  candidate  is  as  well  qual- 
ified as  the  tenured  colleagues  yvho 
judge  her?  Was  the  Lamphere  rejection 
based  on  her  merit,  or  lack  of  merit,  as  a 
teacher/researcher,  or  on  the  uncon- 
scious assumption  by  an  all-male  group 
of  peers  that  "the  very  best"  candidate 
yvould  be  a  male? 

These  difficult  questions  may 
be  ansyvered  in  a  court  of  law  in  1977. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  anthropology  department 
chose  a  woman,  Lina  Fruzetti,  to  re- 
place Louise  Lamphere  after  her  dismis- 
sal in  1973.  Department  chairman  Philip 
Leis,  asked  about  the  Lamphere  case  at 
the  time  of  that  appointment,  told  the 
Brown  Daihi  Hcmld.  "Hoyv  in  the  yvorld 
could  1  think  this  yvas  a  matter  of  sex 


discrimination?  I  don't  think  anyone 
could  serioush'  argue  that,  although 
some  are."  But  another  facult\-  member 
expressed  the  frustration  of  many  fac- 
ulty women  with  slim  hope  of  attaining 
permanent  faculty  status:  "This  (the 
Fruzetti  appointment)  points  up  exactU' 
what's  at  issue.  The  response  of  the 
administration  and  tenured  people  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  untenured 
women  and  then  c\cle  them  through 
the  revolving  doors,  hiring,  firing,  then 
hiring —  always  untenured  women.  " 


How  it  happened: 
The  documents, 
decisions,  and 
delays  of  Civil 
Action  75-0140 


Rmdom  facts  and  figures  in  the 
Lamphere  case  paint  a  fairly 
.  vivid  picture  of  the  legal  com- 
plexities that  have  been  building  since 
Louise  Lamphere  filed  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Courthouse  on  May  15,  1975: 

n  The  departmental  (as  opposed 
to  personal)  files  of  330  tenured  pro- 
fessors and  all  academic  departments 
have  been  made  accessible  to  Ms. 
Lamphere  under  court  order. 

D  More  than  95,000  University 
documents  have  been  Xeroxed. 

D  Data  to  answer  almost  170  inter- 
rogatories (ret]uests  for  more  detailed 
information)  have  been  compiled. 

D  The  court  has  had  to  consider 
more  than  twenty  separate  motions  put 
forward  b\'  the  two  sides. 

n  Well  over  fifty  supporting  legal 
briefs  have  been  filed  for  various 


motions,  objections,  and  requests  of  the 
court. 

D  Ten  major  judicial  rulings  have 
been  handed  down. 

n  Costly  court-administered  de- 
positions have  been  taken  for  more  than 
a  year  from  principals  in  the  case. 

D  The  Universit\'  has  hired  a  sec- 
ond law  firm,  Foley,  Hoag,  and  Elliot  of 
Boston,  to  serve  as  co-counsel  with  the 
regular  University  law  firm  of  Tilling- 
hast,  Collins,  and  Graham  (of  Provi- 
dence) for  preparation  and  trial  of  the 
case. 

n  Three  other  women  faculty 
members  claiming  sex  discrimination  in 
the  denial  of  promotions  have  joined 
Ms.  Lamphere  in  the  class-action  por- 
tion of  her  suit. 

n  Provost  Merton  Stoltz  has  esti- 
mated that  the  Universit\  will  spend  in 
excess  of  $150,000  on  the  case.  Man\' 
feel  this  figure  ma\-  be  —  in  the  words  of 
one  —  "magnificent  understatement.  " 

There  have  been  at  least  eight  sepa- 
rate elements  of  this  complicated  legal 
confrontation,  each  running  parallel  to 
one  another  for  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  litigation.  From  deposition-taking,  to 
documentation  for  class  certification,  to 
a  current  show-cause  proceeding  for 
contempt  of  court  charges  against  the 
University,  they  will  all  converge  at  the 
trial  later  this  year.  To  explain  the 
opinions  handed  down  so  far,  and  to 
give  an  indication  of  the  time,  mone\', 
and  effort  that  have  been  invested  in 
this  landmark  trial,  several  key  phases 
of  the  litigation  are  described  below, 
with  a  brief  chronolog\  of  each. 

The  Lamphere  civil  action:  Ms. 
Lamphere  received  notification  of  her 
denial  of  tenure  on  May  28,  1974,  in  a 
letter  from  the  University's  provost.  The 
timing  of  the  notification,  unusualh'  late 
and  onl\-  da\  s  before  Commencement, 
left  her  little  recourse  until  the  fall  of 
1974,  when  she  became  the  first  person 
ever  to  file  an  official  grievance  with 
Brown's  Facult\'  Polic\'  Group  (FPG). 
Five  months  later,  in  Februar)',  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  grievance  committee  of 
the  FPG  recommended  a  re\iew  of  Ms. 
Lamphere's  tenure  decision.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Brown  Corporation, 
while  not  agreeing  with  the  FPG  con- 
clusion that  certain  procedural  viola- 
tions had  occurred  in  the  first  tenure 
decision,  also  recommended  a  review. 
That  review,  however,  amounted  —  in 
Ms.  Lamphere's  opinion  —  to  little 
more  than  a  "reconsideration  "  of  the 


department's  original  findings.  The 
University's  Committee  on  Appoint- 
ments and  Promotions  refused  to  con- 
sider any  new  information  not  pre\i- 
ously  submitted  to  her  department  for 
consideration  and  maintained  that  the 
initial  evaluation  of  Ms.  Lamphere 
as  a  teacher  and  researcher  was  the 
privilege  of  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment alone.  In  May  1975,  she  filed  suit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  claiming  sex 
discrimination  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  Vll  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  seeking,  according  to  her  lawyer 
Jordan  Stanzler,  "tenure  in  anthro- 
pology and  that  Brown  University  cease 
discriminating  against  women  in  hiring, 
promotion,  and  the  granting  of  tenure. " 
(She  had  earlier  received  permission  to 
sue  from  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  in  Boston.) 

The  University,  in  its  first  motion, 
asked  the  court  on  June  2,  1975,  to  dis- 
miss the  suit.  There  was  not  enough 
evidence  to  substantiate  a  class  action,  it 
claimed;  and,  in  the  individual  com- 
plaint, it  argued  the  court  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  grant  tenure  and  back 
pay.  But  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Ra\mond  Pettine,  in  a  September  29, 
1975,  ruling,  tlath'  rejected  the  Univer- 
sity's contention  about  his  jurisdiction. 
He  would  have  the  authority  and  the 
right  to  grant  Louise  Lamphere  tenure 
sht)uld  she  win  the  civil  suit,  he  said. 

The  class  action:  One  \  ear  of 
heated  debate  elapsed  between  the 
filing  of  Ms.  Lamphere's  original  com- 
plaint and  the  court's  certification  of  her 
suit  as  a  class  action  (Jul\-  21,  1976).  To 
qualif\  as  a  class,  the  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  her  suit  met  certain  legal  re- 
quirements, including  (1)  that  there 
were  so  many  women  in  the  class  that 
it  would  be  numerically  impossible  for 
them  each  to  sue  the  University  in- 
di\idually,  (2)  that  she  shared  a  "com- 
monality" with  the  women  in  the  class, 
(3)  that  her  claims  were  typical  of  those 
of  other  women  in  the  class,  and  (4)  that 
she  would  fairly  and  adequately  rep- 
resent the  class.  The  University  objected 
strenuously  to  the  scope  of  Lamphere's 
proposed  class  —  "women  faculty 
members  who  are  now  employed  at 
Brown,  might  become  employed  at 
Brown,  were  employed  at  Brown  since 
1972,  or  might  have  been  employed  at 
Brown,  but  for  the  discrimination  .  .  ." 
University  lawyers  argued  that  Ms. 
Lamphere  didn't  have  enough  in  com- 
mon with  all  women  facult\'  at  Brown, 
and  that  the  class  should  be  limited  to 
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women  in  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment and/or  women  who  were  al- 
legedly discriminated  against  in  ten- 
ure decisions. 

In  his  order,  however,  Judge  Pet- 
tine  noted  the  body  of  judicial  opinion 
favoring  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
rules  governing  class  certification.  Cit- 
ing one  such  opinion,  he  said,  "a  suit 
for  violation  of  Title  VII  is  necessarily  a 
class  action,  as  the  evil  sought  to  be 
ended  is  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  a 
class  characteristic,  such  as  race,  sex,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin."  He  further 
noted  that  an  "across  the  board"  ap- 
proach to  class  certification  has  been 
well  established  in  previous  case  law, 
notably  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (of  which  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Griffin  Bell  was  a  member  at  the 
time).  This  approach,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  whole  operation  of  an  institu- 
tion or  an  organization  and  not  merely 
the  part  where  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion took  place,  is  very  well  suited  to  the 
Lamphere  case,  the  judge  said.  Ms. 
Lamphere  claims  that  her  tenure  denial 
was  merely  one  example  of  a  "pattern 
and  practice  of  discrimination"  at 
Brown,  which  affects  all  women  facult)' 
in  all  departments  and  in  all  aspects  of 
hiring  and  promotion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  "those  women  who  might  have 
become  employed,"  he  certified  the 
class  proposed  by  Lamphere. 

Last  summer,  about  two  weeks 

Louise  Lamphere  m  a  Brown  classroom. 


after  certification,  the  University  law- 
yers filed  a  seldom-used  appeal  called 
an  "interlocutory  appeal"  to  try  to  over- 
turn the  class  ruling  before  a  trial  date 
was  set.  In  their  brief  supporting  the 
appeal,  the  University  counsel  ex- 
plained that  they  wanted  a  judgment 
before  trial  from  the  higher  Court  of 
Appeals  as  to  whether  or  not  the  class 
was  properly  certified,  to  avoid  the 
time,  money,  and  effort  of  trying  the 
case  as  a  class  when  it  might  be  just  an 
individual  suit.  The  appeal,  argued  be- 
fore the  First  Circuit  on  January  5,  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

The  "discovery"  process:  In  no  as- 
pect of  the  case  have  the  legal  disputes 
been  greater  than  in  that  phase  of  pre- 
trial preparation  called  "discover\'."  Be- 
cause of  the  class-action  nature  of  their 
case,  Ms.  Lamphere  and  her  lawyers  are 
dependent  on  Universit\'  documents 
and  information  that  the  University 
controls  to  build  the  evidence  that  will 
show  "a  pattern  of  discrimination."  As 
earh'  as  June  20,  1975,  thev  began  mak- 
ing requests  for  certain  documents,  fol- 
lowed by  sets  of  interrogatories  asking 
the  University  to  supply  everything 
from  the  particulars  of  each  tenure  deci- 
sion since  1964  to  the  amount  of  Univer- 
sity money  paid  in  a  given  year  to  two 
males-only  social  clubs  in  the  Provi- 
dence area.  In  November  1975,  the 
Lamphere  lawyers  filed  a  motion  to 
compel  the  production  of  documents 
and  a  motion  to  compel  more  respon- 
sive answers  to  its  growing  list  of  inter- 
rogatories (eventually,  there  were  164). 

The  University,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  in  August  1975  to  argue  for  a  pro- 
tective order  covering  the  documents 
and  information  produced  in  discovery. 
Its  personnel  files  are  covered  bv  a  self- 
imposed  policy  of  confidentiality,  the 
University  said,  and  to  violate  that  pol- 
icy would  not  only  cause  the  University 
harm  and  embarrassment,  but  might 
also  infringe  on  the  Constitutional 
rights  to  privacy  of  third  parties. 

University  lawyers  also  protested 
the  "great  and  disproportionate  finan- 
cial burden  and  hardship"  brought  on 
the  University  by  the  "extreme  and  un- 
usual discover\'  for  the  sake  of  discov- 
er) .'  They  argued  that  Ms.  Lamphere 
sought  information  that  oftentimes  had 
no  relevance  to  her  case.  "The  fact  that 
she  made  a  claim  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  a  just  claim,"  the\'  said.  "The  defen- 
dants are  entitled  to  be  protected  from 
unreasonable  annoyance,  expense,  em- 
barrassment, or  oppression." 


Judge  Pettine  responded  in  an 
order  signed  December  5,  1975,  requir- 
ing the  UniversitN'  to  hand  over  to  Ms. 
Lamphere  all  the  personnel  information 
she  requested.  He  also  placed  a  protect- 
ive order  on  the  material,  but  he  said 
that  the  University's  reasons  for  main- 
taining the  confidentiality  and  privacy 
of  emplo\'ment  statistics  and  records  are 
"outweighed  by  the  plaintiff's  need  to 
obtain  that  information  in  preparation 
for  a  class  action  and  trial."  Later,  Ms. 
Lamphere  was  also  given  access  to  all 
administrative  and  departmental  files, 
despite  a  lengthy  Univefsity  objection. 

In  Februar\'  1976,  another  contro- 
versy over  discover}'  arose.  Citing  her 
need  for  expert  assistance  in  making  her 
way  through  the  "avalanche  of  docu- 
ments," Ms.  Lamphere  sought  permis- 
sion to  use  the  services  of  several  Uni- 
versity faculty  members  in  going 
through  the  confidential  material.  This 
produced  a  hastily  prepared  petition, 
signed  b\'  about  two-thirds  of  Brown's 
department  chairmen  at  their  monthly 
meeting.  It  was  presented  to  Judge  Pet- 
tine  to  show  faculty  concern  over  the 
confidentiality  of  University  files.  Pet- 
tine  took  the  petition  into  consideration 
when  he  ordered  Ms.  Lamphere  to  seek 
help  outside  the  Universit)-  first.  But,  he 
said,  if  she  could  not  find  reasonably 
priced,  expert  assistance  outside,  she 
would  have  to  be  able  to  call  on  Univer- 
sity faculty.  He  stressed  then,  as  he  has 
throughout  a  continuing  string  of  ar- 
guments over  the  extent  of  discovery 
and  the  bounds  of  the  protective  order, 
his  belief  in  "total  revelation"  in  the 
case.  "This  [need]  is  beyond  dispute," 
■  he  said,  "so  that  the  case  does  not 
become  a  game  of  who  can  outwit 
whom." 

The  latest  skirmish  over  access  to 
documents  had  not  been  settled  as  the 
BAM  went  to  press.  Because  about 
sixty-five  letters  pertinent  to  the  case 
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between  former  anthropology  chairman 
Philip  Leis  (now  on  leave  in  Hungary) 
and  acting  chairman  George  Hicks 
contained  more  than  100  paragraph 
deletions  when  submitted  as  evidence, 
the  Lamphere  lawyers  asked  the  court 
to  find  the  two  professors  in  contempt. 
They  also  asked  that  Brown  be  cited  for 
contempt  for  failure  to  hand  over  four- 
teen documents  requested  by  the  plain- 
tiff. The  lawyers  noted  that  the  con- 
tempt-of-court  rulings  would  be  a  clear 
message  of  what  the  court  considers 
relevant  in  the  case  to  the  University's 
tenured  faculty,  twenty-two  of  whom 
had  said  the\-  would  refuse  to  turn 
over  material  in  their  personal  files  to 
Ms.  Lamphere.  (A  fourth  law  firm, 
representing  the  interests  of  the  faculty, 
had  entered  the  case  by  the  close  of 
winter. ) 

Judge  Pettine  decided,  during  a 
January  24  hearing,  to  postpone  the 
contempt-of-court  proceedings  until 
after  trial  of  the  case.  But  he  ruled  that 
the  deleted  and  unfurnished  documents 
(by  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Lamphere 
lawyers)  were  relevant  to  the  case,  and 
he  warned  other  Universit\'  facult\'  that 
any  further  failure  to  compK-  with  re- 
quests for  documents  would  force  pre- 
trial contempt  hearings.  He  also  as- 
sessed the  University  and  Professor  Leis 
$7,900  in  attorne\s'  fees  for  dela\-  of  the 
trial,  caused  by  their  non-compliance 
with  discovery. 


The  plaintiff's 
case:  Was  there  a 
double  standard? 


^yny  way  vou  look  at  them,  most 
^^k       of  the  statistics  in  the  Lam- 
JL       \-    phere  case  appear  to  favor 
the  plaintiff.  Ms.  Lamphere  happens  to 
be  the  first  woman  e\er  hired  b\'  the 
Brown  anthropolog\'  department.  She 
is  also  the  first  woman  ever  considered 
for  tenure  in  the  department.  She  was 
denied  tenure  \>\  an  all-male  group  of 
tenured  professors  (97  percent  of 
Brown's  tenured  professors  are  men). 
Moreover,  in  all  of  Brown's  five  social 
science  departments,  there  is  not  one 
tenured  female.  There  ne\er  has  been 
one. 

Like  an  accusatory  litany,  the 
damning  University-wide  statistics  re- 
sound in  the  Lamphere  complaint: 

D  Since  the  1963-64  academic  \ear 
—  the  year  of  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  —  the  University  has  employed 
women  in  10  percent  or  less  of  all  regu- 
lar facult}-  positions  and  3  percent  or 
less  of  the  tenured  facult\  positions. 
Ten  University  departments  have  not 
hired  a  woman  since  1963. 

D  In  1974-75  —  the  year  Ms.  Lam- 
phere was  denied  tenure  —  there  were 
323  men  with  tenure,  but  onl\'  eight 
women  with  tenure;  there  were  447 
regular  male  faculty  members  and 
forty-four  women  facult\'  members. 
There  were  thirt\-five  academic  de- 
partments at  Brown,  and  thirteen  of 
them  had  no  women  facult\-  members  at 
all. 

D   In  1972-73  —  the  year  Title  VII 
became  applicable  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities —  there  were  ninety-seven 
male  associate  professors  and  six  female 
associate  professors  at  Brown.  There 
were  ninet\- -eight  male  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  nineteen  female  assistant 
professors.  By  1974-75,  twentA'-five  of 
the  male  associate  professors  had  been 
promoted  to  full  professor;  none  of  the 
female  associate  professors  had  been 
promoted  to  full  professor.  B\'  1974-75, 
seventeen  of  the  male  assistant  pro- 
fessors had  been  piomoted  to  associate 
professor,  with  tenure;  none  of  the  fe- 
male assistant  professors  had  been 
promoted. 

Such  statistics  are  important  legalh' 
because,  under  present  judicial  in- 
terpretations of  the  Civil  Rights  Law^ 


the  low  percentages  of  women,  in  and 
of  themselves,  shift  the  burden  to  the 
defendant  to  explain  vvh\-  this  hap- 
pened and  why  it  continues.  This  t)'pe 
of  evidence  will  no  doubt  play  a  large 
part  in  the  class  action  portion  of  the 
trial. 

The  class  action  is  also  likely  to 
involve  testimony  and  supporting  evi- 
dence to  show  the  University's  alleged 
discrimination  against  Pat  Russian,  a 
former  instructor  in  Brown's  German 
department,  Claude  Carey,  a  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Helen  Cserr,  assistant  professor  of 
biomedical  sciences.  Although  class  ac- 
tion means  that  all  University  faculty 
women  are  inherently  a  part  of  the  suit, 
Ms.  Russian,  Ms.  Carey,  and  Ms.  Csen 
have  become  active  participants  since 
the  trial  was  declared  a  class  action. 

Ms.  Russian,  who  has  published 
widely  on  contempwrary  German 
women  writers,  has  no  grievance  with 
her  departmental  colleagues.  The\' 
unanimously  recommended  her  for  a 
three-year  contract  last  year.  Rather, 
she  claims  that  the  University  adminis- 
tration, which  overruled  the  depart- 
ment and,  citing  budget  necessities, 
terminated  her  emplo\ment,  discrimi- 
nated against  her  as  a  woman.  She 
notes  that,  by  terminating  in  two  suc- 
cessive years  the  German  department's 
two  untenured  facuitv  members,  herself 
and  Jonathan  Conant,  the  administra- 
tion has  assured  that  the  department 
will  be  100  percent  male  and  tenured 
until  at  least  1981.  The  so-called  "faculty 
staffing  plan,"  she  contends,  "is  a  gen- 
eral construct  within  which  the  Univer- 
sity can  make  decisions  that  are  not 
based  on  the  educational  needs  of  the 
college,  but  on  vague,  unspecified  polit- 
ical commitments  to  individuals  and 
departments."  Departmental  cuts,  she 
adds,  have  fallen  most  heavily  on  the 
areas  of  the  University  that  traditionally 
have  attracted  the  most  women  and 
blacks. 

Claude  Carey's  complaint  centers 
on  her  demotion  from  assistant  profes- 
sor to  lecturer,  while  a  similarly  situated 
male  colleague  was  granted  tenure  by 
the  department.  Ms.  Cserr's  complaint, 
very  similar  to  Ms.  Lamphere's,  in- 
volves the  denial  of  tenure. 

The  Educational  and  Legal  Defense 
Fund  of  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League  (WEAL)  in  Washington  has  set 
up  a  special  "Louise  Lamphere  Fund" 
to  aid  the  women  in  the  solicitation 
of  donations  to  offset  the  costs  of  photo- 
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copying  and  analyzing  administra- 
tive records,  taidng  depositions,  and 
processing  statistical  data  that  will  help 
document  alleged  University-wide  pat- 
terns of  discrimination.  In  a  letter  sent, 
under  the  WEAL  logo,  to  some  10,000 
college  and  university  professors 
nationwide,  the  women  charged  that 
Brown,  "like  other  universities,"  oper- 
jte--  according  to  the  established  "old- 
bo\'  network,  in  which  hiring  and  pro- 
motion decisions  are  based  less  upon 
merit  than  upon  the  personal  prejudices 
of  tenured  facuib,'  members." 

In  Louise  Lamphere's  own  civil 
action,  several  arguments  will  be  ad- 
vanced. Her  tenure  denial,  she  will  say, 
violated  several  "customs,  practices, 
and  procedures"  of  the  University  and 
of  the  anthropology  department.  For  in- 
stance, she  had  no  annual  reviews  of 
her  employment  status  during  her  first 
six  years  at  Brown .  The  first  mention 
she  says  she  had  of  certain  unspecified 
deficiencies  in  her  teaching  came  in  the 
same  year  her  department  voted  to 
deny  her  tenure.  Also,  she  says,  the 
,p>ostponement  of  the  tenure  decision 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  the 
"improper  review"  of  her  case,  and  the 
fact  that  fewer  than  a  majority'  of  ten- 
ured members  of  her  department  were 
in  on  her  original  tenure  review  were 
procedural  violations. 

But  the  plaintiff  considers  that  the 
main  evidence  in  support  of  her  case  is 
herself.  She  feels  she  is  qualified  for 
tenure  and  was  refused  it  because  she 
was  subjected  to  different  procedures 
and  stricter  standards  than  those 
applied  to  previous  male  candidates. 
Here  is  a  brief  look  at  the  Lamphere  re- 
cord: 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Stanford, 
she  earned  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Harvard,  with  the  assistance  of 
graduate  fellowships  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Before  com- 
ing to  Brown  in  1968,  she  was  a  visiting 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  in  1971  she  left  Brown 
for  a  year's  work  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  as  an  NSF  Postdoctoral 
Fellow.  She  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  and  of  the 
RoN'al  Anthropological  Institute  and  a 
member  of  three  other  national  anthro- 
pological associations.  Her  research 
and  field  experience  has  included  three 
summers  working  on  various  studies  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  Navajo 
Indian,  research  on  urban  social  rela- 


tionships in  London,  and  research  on 
"Women,  Work,  and  Ethnicity  in  an 
Urban  Setting,"  supported  b\-  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  When  she  was  forced 
to  leave  Brown  in  1975,  Ms.  Lamphere 
applied  for  and  received  a  Facult\'  Re- 
search Fellowship  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation to  study  "The  Role  of  Women  in 
Society"  at  the  Radcliffe  Institute.  In 
1976,  she  became  an  associate  professor 
of  anthropology  at  the  Uniyersit\'  of 
New  Mexico. 

Ms.  Lamphere's  publishing  record 
is  one  area  of  her  credentials  criticized 
in  the  official  reasons  for  her  tenure  de- 
nial, but  she  claims  it  is  as  strong  as 
those  of  most  successful  candidates  in 
the  past.  At  the  time  of  her  tenure  de- 
nial, she  was  the  author  or  co-author  of 
seven  published  articles,  two  book  con- 
tributions that  were  being  prepared  for 
publication,  nine  scholarly  reviews,  a 
book  on  the  sociology  of  a  Navajo  com- 
munity, and  (as  co-editor  and  con- 
tributor) a  book  on  women's  roles  called 
Women,  Culture,  and  Socieh/. 

Her  tenured  colleagues'  reaction  to 
the  latter  book  provided  Ms.  Lamphere 
with  her  "first  clue  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  discrimination,"  she  says.  Their 
specific  criticism  of  her  scholarship  was 
that  her  most  recent  work  had  con- 
tained certain  "theoretical  weak- 
nesses." This  deficiencx^  was  important 
to  the  department's  long-term  goals, 
they  said,  because  it  was  a  sign  of  the 
direction  her  future  research  would 
take.  The  "most  recent  work"  done  b\ 
Ms.  Lamphere  has  been  in  the  newh' 
evolving  field  of  anthropological  litera- 
ture comparing  women's  roles.  Women, 
Culture,  ami  Soeieti/,  which  reviewers  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  called  "a  signifi- 
cant book"  and  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner praised  for  its  "honesty,  courage, 
and  clear,  straightforward  writing,"  is 
an  example  of  that  controversial  work. 
What  Ms.  Lamphere  alleges  is  unfair 
about  the  evaluations  of  her  as  a  scholar 
is  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  one  seg- 
ment of  her  career.  She  sa\s  she  is  re- 
garded highh'  among  those  who  are 
familiar  with  her  work  in  the  area  of 
Navajo  social  organization.  The  bulk  of 
her  scholarship  to  date  rests  in  that 
area,  not  in  women's  studies.  Yet,  a 
change  in  research  emphasis  toward  the 
latter  part  of  her  Brown  emploxment  led 
to  characterizations  of  her  by  her  col- 
leagues as  "polemical,"  "treacherous  to 
students,"  and  "militanth'  feminist." 
The  Lamphere  lawyers  believe  that  such 
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characterizations  —  now  on  the  public 
record  —  show  the  underlying  bias  of 
those  who  judged  the  anthropologist's 
work. 

Though  scholarship  is  generally 
considered  to  count  most  heavily  in 
tenure  reviews,  teaching  and  service  to 
the  University  are  also  supposed  to  be 
weighted.  No  one  has  questioned  Ms. 
Lamphere's  service  —  she  was  named 
to  five  Universit\-  committees  and  for 
three  years  was  the  anthropology  de- 
partment's concentration  adviser.  But 
there  has  been  much  criticism  of  her 
teaching  abilit\'.  Her  departmental 
colleagues  considered  it  yer\-  poor, 
although  their  evaluations  were  admit- 
tedly based,  in  all  but  one  instance,  on 
mixed  reviews  by  students,  and  not  on 
first-hand  observation.  Thev  sa\-  Ms. 
Lamphere  has  a  poor  deliverx',  is  poorly 
organized,  and  treats  her  students' 
work  much  too  uncritically. 

Ms.  Lamphere's  defense  of  her 
teaching  is  one  based  on  st\le.  "I  don't 
like  giving  lectures,"  she  concedes.  She 
would  rather  spend  her  time  devising 
ways  to  "involve"  the  students,  she 
says.  She  also  sa\s  that  as  man\-  as 
tvvenbi'-seven  favorable  student  evalu- 
ations were  on  file  with  the  department, 
along  with  fewer  than  a  half-dozen 
negative  ones. 

The  anthropologist  is  a  committed 
proponent  of  curricular  reform.  She 
taught  all  her  courses  on  the  Satis- 
factory/No Credit  grading  system 
("which  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to 
do  right,  because  some  students  will  try 
to  rip  \ou  off");  she  sponsored  three 
Group  Independent  Study  Projects;  she 
served  as  a  second  reader  for  four  stu- 
dents in  the  Human  Studies  Program; 
and  she  created  and  taught  a  Special 
Themes  course,  "Women  in  the  Con- 
temporars'  World,"  in  addition  to  her 
normal  teaching  load.  She  says  now 
that  there  were  marked  differences  be- 
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tween  her  and  her  fellow  department 
members  in  their  sense  of  what  an- 
thropology is  (she  feels  it  should  deal 
more  with  the  sociology  of  women)  and 
in  their  educational  philosophy.  In  an 
interview  with  the  BAM,  she  zeroed  in 
on  the  latter  difference  this  wav:  "Basi- 
cally, I  like  students.  My  colleagues 
don't." 

The  defense:  Is  a 
university  special? 

Up  to  this  point,  the  heart  of 
the  University's  defense  would 
seem,  to  the  casual  obser\'er,  to 
have  been  a  series  of  lost  causes.  Judge 
Pettine  has  ruled  against  the  Univer- 
sity's reasoning  in  ever\'  major  decision 
handed  down  since  May  1975.  He  threw 
out  the  Universit\''s  argument  that  the 
court  cannot  grant  tenure  because  it  is 
not  qualified  to  make  a  decision  based 
on  scholarly  merit.  He  also  rejected  the 
notion  that  a  university  differs  mark- 
edly from  other  entities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Title  VII.  Relying  on  prece- 
dents established  in  business  sex- 
discrimination  suits,  Judge  Pettine  said 
that  the  University  has  virtually  no 
rights  to  privacy  or  confidentiality 
where  disco ver\-  is  concerned.  He  also 
overruled  the  University's  objections  to 
the  scope  of  the  class  action  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  plaintiff's  access  to  Uni- 
versitv'  documents.  But  each  of  the 
judge's  positions  is  potentially  reversi- 
ble in  a  higher  court,  and  so  the  Univer- 
sity has  taken  great  pains  to  build  a 
record  on  which  to  base  an  appeal. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  legal  maneu- 
vering that  has  been  labeled  "obstruc- 
tionist" by  the  University's  opponents 
in  the  suit  (they  feel  that  the  University' 
is  trying  to  "grind  down  the  plaintiff" 


by  legal  delays,  so  that  her  finances  and 
her  patience  will  not  sustain  the  suit) 
has  actually  been  to  structure  the  case 
for  appeal,  if  that  is  necessar\'.  This  is 
not  unusual  for  defendants  in  such 
cases.  University  officials  maintain. 
Neither  is  the  Universit\''s  great  care  to 
protect  the  privacy  rights  of  its  records 
(another  tactic  labeled  a  delaying  ma- 
neuver by  the  other  side).  The  Univer- 
sit\'  has  tried,  at  every  turn,  to  make  the 
judge  in  the  case  assume  responsibility 
for  breaches  of  confidentiality.  As  one 
official  in  Universit\'  Hall  put  it,  "There 
is  a  whole  other  body  of  law  that  in- 
cludes such  things  as  libel." 

Despite  the  judge's  unfavorable  rul- 
ings thus  far,  the  University  feels  it  is  on 
solid  ground  in  arguing  that  educational 
institutions  are  special  situations  in  the 
application  of  Title  VII,  and,  specifi- 
call\-,  that  a  judicial  determination  of 
how  good  a  scholar  an\'  professor  is  is 
unreasonable.  The  onl\-  government 
document  to  date  that  addresses  the 
issue  is  a  December  1974  memorandum 
from  Peter  E.  Holmes,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  published  in  the 
Federal  Rei^iMer.  The  memo  savs  that 
"the  college  or  university,  not  the  fed- 
eral government,  is  to  say  what  consti- 
tutes qualification  for  an\'  particular  po- 
sition. .  ."In  judicial  opinion,  the  Uni- 
versity's lawyers  cite  as  the  highest  pre- 
cedent the  case  of  Faro  versus  New 
York  University,  Second  Circuit,  1974. 
In  that  decision,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals said,  "Of  all  fields  which  the  fed- 
eral court  should  hesitate  to  invade  and 
take  over,  education  and  facult\'  ap- 
pointments at  a  universih'  arc  probabU' 
the  least  suited  for  federal  court  super- 
vision. .  .  Such  a  procedure,  in  effect, 
would  require  that  a  facult\-  committee 
charged  with  recommending  or  with- 
holding ad\ancement  or  tenure  ap- 
pointments to  subject  itself  to  a  court 
inquiry  at  the  behest  of  unsuccessful  or 
disgruntled  candidates  as  to  why  the 
unsuccessful  was  |sic]  not  as  well  qual- 
ified as  the  successful." 

The  University  is  also  probably 
helped  tangentially  by  the  common 
public  assumption  (as  expressed  in  the 
winter  1974  volume  of  the  journal  of  Col- 
lege and  Universih/  Laze)  that  "as  a  group, 
schools  and  universities,  philosophi- 
cally, would  be  less  inclined  to  have  in- 
tentionalh'  structured  discrimination  in 
their  s\stems  than  some  of  the  more 
traditional  public  entities."  (The  Uni- 
versity feels  there  is  certainly  no  intent 
to  discriminate.  But  the  Supreme  Court 


has  ruled,  in  Griggs  versus  Duke  Power 
Company,  that  effect,  not  intent,  is 
paramount  in  Title  VII  suits.) 

The  Universit\-  also  goes  further  in 
its  efforts  to  distinguish  educational  in- 
stitutions from  other  organizations  and 
businesses.  The  University  defense  in- 
sists that  there  is  an  historic  "separation 
of  powers  "  at  Brown  and  at  other  col- 
leges that  gives  the  various  academic 
departments  a  great  degree  of  indepen- 
dence in  emploN'ment  practices  and 
policies.  The  central  administration 
retains  control  over  such  matters  as 
aggregate  budgets,  the  total  number  of 
facult\',  and  the  determination  of  which 
departments  are  to  be  favored,  say  Uni- 
yersit\'  officials,  but  the  departments 
themselves  are  considered  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  faculty.  Thus,  the 
Uniyersit\'  argues,  there  is  "no  one  font 
from  which  nil  discrimination  flows"  at 
Brown.  Their  "separation  of  powers" 
contention  is  bolstered  by  the  wording 
of  an  important  procedural  point  in  the 
1975  Stein  report  to  the  faculty  on  ten- 
ure policy.  The  facult}'  who  drafted  the 
report  stress  the  fact  that,  at  Brown, 
"each  department  shall  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  academic  excellence  of  its 
members.  " 

Thus,  the  main  thrust  of  the  Uni- 
versity's case  in  court  will  probably  be 
that  it  is  the  faculfv"  itself,  and  not  the 
administration,  which  determines  who 
shall  he  appointed,  promoted,  dis- 
missed, and  granted  or  denied  tenure. 
They  decide  such  actions  by  a  peer 
selection  process  that  is,  according  to 
the  University's  position,  "necessary  to 
the  intellectual  integrity'  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  academic  freedom  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty."  This  line  of  reason- 
ing has  been  called  a  "business  neces- 
sit\"  defense.  Because  the  maintenance 
of  empkn  ment  practices  outside 
the  administration's  control  (such  as 
tenure-granting  by  autonomous  de- 
partments) is  necessar\'  to  the  suc- 
cessful running  of  the  University,  com- 
pliance with  federal  mandates  can  only 
come  gradually. 

Not  only  will  the  University  defend 
the  right  of  all  departments  to  choose  or 
reject  tenure  candidates  using  their  own 
guidelines,  it  will  also,  in  the  Lamphere 
civil  action,  defend  the  anthropology 
department's  specific  denial  of  tenure  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  Universit\'  believes 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  determina- 
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tion  of  her  peers,  Ms.  Lamphere  is  not 
qualified  for  tenure  at  Brown.  It  vvili 
likely  call  a  line  of  expert  witnesses, 
students,  and  faculty  to  show  that  her 
teaching,  scholarship,  or  both,  are  in- 
ferior. 

The  University  may  also  note  in 
its  case  that  the  review  process  for  both 
of  the  tenure  decisions  cited  in  the  class 
action  included  women  as  well  as  men 
in  the  Brown  administration.  Former 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  Jacquelyn  Mattfeld, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pointments and  Promotions,  helped  to 
review  the  Lamphere  decision,  and 
Dean  of  Biological  Sciences  Elizabeth 
Leduc,  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  in  biology  and  medicine,  helped 
to  review  the  original  Cserr  tenure 
decision. 

However,  a  class  action  may  pro- 
ceed even  if  a  plaintiff  loses  his  or  her 
individual  claim,  so  the  University  must 
also  deal  with  the  statistical  evidence 
gathered  by  Ms.  Lamphere  to  show 
Brown's  poor  record  in  male-female 
ratios  within  the  faculty.  The  most  likely 
defense  is  to  prove  that  the  Brown  ratios 
are  consistent  with  the  ratios  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Ph.D.  applicant 
pools.  Indeed,  some  academics,  such  as 
Thomas  Sowell,  author  of  the  article, 
"Affirmative  Action  Revisited,"  in  the 
winter  1976  issue  of  The  Public  Interest, 
claim  that  women  are  over-represented  in 
the  faculty  ranks  by  this  standard. 
Women  hold  10  percent  of  all  Ph.D.'s, 
but  more  than  20  percent  of  all  ac- 
ademic positions.  Sowell  adds  that 
women  receive  their  Ph.D.'s  at  the  top 
universities  within  the  "old-boy  net- 
work" a  much  higher  percentage  of  the 
time  than  men  do.  "The  hard  facts,"  he 
writes,  "show  nothing  like  the  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  the  old-boy  net- 
work suggested  by  the  prevailing 
rhetoric." 


And  if  the  verdict 
is  guilty  .  .  . 

Both  sides  in  this  important  legal 
,  confrontation  agree  that  the  im- 
pact of  a  judicial  decision  favor- 
ing Ms.  Lamphere  and  the  class  will  be 
substantial.  As  would  be  expected, 
however,  they  have  widely  varying 
views  of  what  the  nature  of  the  impact 
might  be.  From  the  University's 
viewpoint,  the  expectation  is  damage  — 
in  the  form  of  both  financial  burden  and 
academic  erosion.  If  the  individual 
claim  is  decided  in  Ms.  Lamphere's 
favor  and  Brown  is  ordered  to  grant  her 
tenure,  the  decision  will  establish  the 
right  of  the  court  to  interfere  in  aca- 
demic peer  review.  But  if  the  class 
also  prevails,  the  interference  could 
turn  into  a  death-blow  for  the  tenure 
system.  The  court  could  rule,  for  in- 
stance, that  tenure,  while  neutral  on  its 
face,  actually  perpetuates  discrimina- 
tion and  is  therefore  unlawful.  It  could 
happen,  and  the  ramifications  would  be 
felt  throughout  academe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  tenure  is 
found  to  be  acceptable  under  Title  VII, 
and  yet  the  University  is  found  to  have 
practiced  de  facto  discrimination,  then 
the  court  might  order  the  University  to 
hire  and  promote  more  women,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  it  has  room  for 
them,  need  of  them,  or  money  to  pa\ 
for  them. 

The  least  costh'  consequence  to 
the  University,  then,  would  be  the 
reinstatement  of  class  members  with 
back  pa\',  perhaps  with  an  award  of 
punitive  damages,  and  most  likely  with 
the  payment  bs  Broun  of  their  attor- 
neys' fees. 

The  members  of  the  class  tend  to 
play  down  the  financial  implications  of 
their  suit;  they  see  the  consequences  of 
their  victory  in  positive  terms  for  the  in- 
stitution. "We  feel  that  we  are  doing 
more  good  than  harm  for  Brown  in  the 
long  run,"  says  Pat  Russian.  "What  we 
win,  every  white  male  faculty  member 
gets,  too.  Our  objective  is  to  open  up 
the  whole  process  of  hiring  and  firing. 
What  we're  talking  about  is  making 
people  in  power  accountable."  In  con- 
crete terms,  the\'  are  also  talking  about 
supplanting  a  promotion  and  hiring 
system  based  on  subjective  evaluations 
with  a  system  of  written  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, objective  criteria,  and  no  hint 
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of  secrecy.  "The  most  significant  aspect 
of  this  case  is  not  what  Brown  did  in 
1974,"  the\'  contend.  "It  is  what  Brown 
will  be  like  in  1978." 

On  that  point,  both  sides  of  the 
Lamphere  case  would  seem  to  agree. 
"Whatexer  the  outcome,"  says  one 
administrator  gravely,  "things  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  at  Brown  after 
this  suit." 

At  the  end  of  March,  u'hen  this 
issue  of  the  BAM  leas  at  the  printer, 
President  Sivearer  issued  a  three-para- 
graph statement  on  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  UiUL''crsit\/  since  1976  in  fighting 
the  Lamphere  suit.  Direct  h^gal  expendi- 
tures, inchiding  such  things  as  the  prepara- 
tion and  fiUng  of  motions;  hearings  and 
conferences  in  the  Federal  District  Court; 
preparing  for  and  taking  dcfuisitions;  in- 
venton/ing,  orga)uzing,  and  copying  docu- 
ments for  the  plaintiff:  analysis  of  materials 
for  answering  the  plaintiff's  interrogatories; 
legal  adi'ice  for  the  faculty:  and  preparing 
for  and  arguing  the  appeal  before  the  First 
Ciraut  Court  of  Ap'peals,  noir  exceed 
$251,000,  he  said.  This  figure  does  not 
include  lesser  amounts  spent  in  1974 
ami  1975,  the  statement  noted. 

Nor  does  the  quarter-of-a-miUion- 
dollar  estimate  include  the  indirect  costs 
of  administrative  time  diverted  from  the 
regular  tasks  of  running  the  Uniivrsity. 
Mr.  Sivearer  added.  A  rough  estinmte 
of  the  additional  cost  of  the  case  in  un- 
counted hours  given  by  top-level  Brown 
ndmi)iistrators  oi'cr  the  past  tioo  years, 
accordi)ig  to  the  iwie  president,  -would 
be  "at  least  $150,000. "  (The  emphasis  is 
Mr.  Swearer's.) 
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written  b\/  fay  Barry 


f\Q       Woodbuni  Stowett,  Red  Bank, 
\J\D       N.J.,  reports  that  he  was  "ninety 
years  young"  on  Sept.  29  and  that  some 
friends  gave  a  party  in  his  honor.  His  ad- 
dress: 40  Riverside  Ave.,  Apt.  3-A,  Red  Bank 
07701. 

'f  /\        Secretary  Charlie  Woolley  re- 
JL^       ports  that  the  class  lost  seven 
members  in  1976:  Joe  Faniham,  Cy  Wakefield. 
Sta'e  Bean,  Lew  Piisei/,  Arnold  Hoffman.  Kirk 
Smith,  and  the  class  treasurer,  Leon  McKenzie. 
This  left  the  class  at  tu-enty-three  members. 
The  Florida  group  includes  Lo»  Bagnall. 
Harold  Rice,  and  Fred  Loucks.  and  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  consists  of  Elliot  Bugbee.  Wat 
Buhler,  Les  Ehmke,  and  Hozoie  Perrin.  Scat- 
tered around  other  parts  of  the  countr\'  are 
Rex  Cleaveland  (Louisiana),  Kai  Forward  (Ne- 
braska), Charles  Leonard  (Virginia),  and  Sam 
Maker  (New  York).  The  New  England  group 
includes  Larry  Gardiner  and  Tom  Keih/  (Con- 
necticut), Ed  Bracket!  and  Pete  Dugan  (Mas- 
sachusetts), Ferdinand  Ward  (Maine),  and  the 
Rev.  Mirns  Woodbury  (New  Hampshire). 
Pulver  Cook,  Chet  Files,  jean  Legris,  Mate 
Wright,  Walter  Spragiie,  and  Charlie  Woolley 
make  up  the  Rhode  Island  contingent.  Ed 
Brackett  is  serving  as  president,  Chet  Files  is 
the  class  agent,  and  Charlie  Woolley  is 
secretary- treasurer. 

"I  Q        Walter  Adler  has  served  sixtv 
A-ij       \ears  this  month  assecretan'  of  the 
class.  He  was  elected  in  April  1917,  during 
his  junior  year.  No  class  secretary-  in  Brown's 
history  has  served  as  long. 

Dwight  Colky.  president  of  the  class,  has 
moved  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  be  near  members 
of  his  family. 

In  May,  Tom  Hall  will  complete  his  sixth 
and  final  year  as  president  of  the  Brown 
Navy  Club.  He's  also  ser\'ing  as  governor  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America  and  as  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

"t  Q       Frederick  D.  "f  nC"  Pollard  cele- 
J.^       brated  his  83rd  hirthda\-  in  January-. 
"I  don't  want  people  to  get  the  impression 
I'm  slowing  down,"  says  Pollard.  "1  still 
managed  to  shovel  some  snow  this  winter 
and  1  plan  to  cut  the  grass  in  m\'  big  \ard  this 
summer.  ' 

^/^        Walter  Halting,  president  of  Tif- 
^\J       fany's,  is  one  of  the  countr\''s 
twelve  best-dressed  men,  according  to  the 
Fashion  Foundation  of  America.  Others  on 
the  list  include  Vice-President  Walter  Mon- 
dale  (President  Carter  was  not  included),  Ab- 
raham Beame,  Paul  Newman,  Lowell 
Thomas,  and  Tony  Orlando. 


^/2        Abraham  Hecht,  retired  high 
^m\J       school  teacher  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
was  honored  at  the  twentv-ninth  annual 
Man  of  the  Year  dinner  of  the  State  Street 
Debating  Society  last  spring.  He  was  praised 
for  serving  his  fellow  man  and  his  commu- 
nity for  more  than  fort\'  \ears. 

O  ^"7       Reunion  Chairman  Hal  Rogers  re- 
^  /         ports  that  early  returns  indicate 
that  classmates  returning  tor  the  50th  will  be 
renewing  old  friendships  and  memories  with 
Bailey,  Barnes,  Barrows,  Barry,  Bartlett.  Brown. 
Chafee,  Cole,  Degenhardt,  Duncan,  Fort.  Han- 
son, Hall,  Heller,  Hollmshead.  Horn,  Griffiths. 
Johnston,  Layton,  Lesure.  Loxlei/,  Magee,  Ma- 
son. Master,  Miner,  McCorynick,  Miinroe, 
Parker.  Pritzker.  Remington.  Howard  Smith. 
Tebbutt.  Whitehouse.  and  Willard.  The  commit- 
tee urges  all  members  of  '27  to  make  special 
plans  to  return  to  the  campus  for  an  un- 
forgettable 50th,  June  3-6.  If  you  haven't 
signed  up,  do  it  now! 

Kay  Bond  Wheeler  and  her  husband  re- 
tired in  1970  and  moved  to  Saunderstown, 
R.I.,  although  they  spend  several  months 
each  year  in  Tucson,  Ariz.   "Pembrokcrs 
seem  to  be  around  ever%  corner  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, "  Kay  says,  "and  we  have  a  new  nu- 
cleus of  friends,  old  and  new.  We  lost  our 
daughter,  Emily,  in  1970.  She  left  four  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Our  son,  Bud,  is  in  Durham, 
N  H.,  and  has  three  sons.  Four  grandchil- 
dren in  college  now  and  two  more  to  go  next 
fall." 

Frederick  B.  Wiener,  now  living  in 
Phoenix,  was  quoted  recently  in  an  interna- 
tional monthly,  History  Today,  setting  an  au- 
thor straight  about  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. As  a  former  appellate  court  practitioner, 
Fritz  IS  a  Constitutional  watchdog. 

77;i'(ii  Holmes  Wolf  reports  that  she  retired 
from  the  Universit)-  of  Chicago  in  1973,  sev- 
eral years  ahead  of  her  husband.  "We  live  in 
Jupiter,  Fla.,  during  the  winter  months,"  she 
says,  "but  still  trek  back  to  our  beloved  Wis- 
consin cottage  for  the  summers."  Theta  has 
made  three  trips  to  Afnca,  where,  she  says, 
"the  wart  hog  is  one  of  mv  favorites  for  comic 
relief." 

^  Q        Dick  Carpenter  and  ]ack  Heffernan 
^\D       have  been  appointed  co-chairmen 
of  the  50th  reunion  for  June  1978. 

Albert  Lisker  spent  the  winter  in  Florida, 
basking  in  the  sun  in  Royal  Palm  Beach. 

Justice  Tliomas  /.  Paolino  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Supreme  Court  is  considered  the 
historian  of  zoning  in  the  state.  His/4  Digest 
of  Rliode  Island  Zoning  Cases,  published  in 
1960,  summarized  findings  made  by  the 
Court  in  149  cases  from  1925  through  1959. 
Volume  II  of  the  digest,  which  Justice  Paolino 
hopes  to  have  ready  some  time  this  month, 
will  synopsize  the  court's  decisions  in  268 
additional  cases  it  heard  between  Jan.  1, 
1960,  and  June  1,  1976. 

Philip  H.  Van  Gelder  found  out  recently 
that  the  FBI  had  followed  him  for  fourteen 
years,  looking  into  his  personal  life,  his  fam- 
ily background,  his  drinking  habits,  his 


wages,  his  mortgage  payments,  and  his  life 
history'.  Van  Gelder  learned  about  all  this 
after  the  fact.  "I  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing," he  recently  told  Michael  Olesker  of  the 
Baltimore  Naos- American,  "to  see  if  the  FBI 
had  ever  kept  tabs  on  me."  So,  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  he  requested 
the  FBI  to  send  him  whatever  files  they  had 
on  him,  if  there  were  any.  There  were  indeed 
—  146  pages,  covering  the  years  1947  to  1960. 
Van  Gelder  feels  that  the  reason  for  the  sur- 
veillance was  his  work  with  organized  labor 
in  the  late  1940s.  "It's  true,"  he  told  the 
Neios- American,  "that  there  were  quite  a  few 
Communists  in  the  CIO  back  in  its  eariy 
days."  But  Van  Gelder  was  never  among 
them.  In  fact,  he  left  the  electrical  union  in 
1949  because  he  feared  that  some  union 
funds  were  being  utilized  by  the  Communist 
Part)'.  "The  FBI  ought  to  be  embarrassed  just 
by  the  amount  of  money  they  spent  on  me," 
he  said. 

^O        '^i'''!''"'  G.  Sprout,  now  retired, 
JXJ       has  moved  from  Illinois  to  6903 
Meadowbrook  Ln.,  New  Port  Richey,  Fla. 
33552. 

'5 'I        /.  Angus  Thurrott,  a  real  estate 
J  JL       broker,  is  owner  of  his  own  firm, 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

^  O        Olga  Merrwether  Angst  is  plan- 
\J^       ning  to  come  from  Switzerland  for 
the  45th  Reunion.  How  about  you?  Be  sure  to 
send  in  \our  registration  card  early  to  let  us 
know  we  can  depend  on  you. 

Richard  Salomon  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Manhattan  Industries, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

^  ^        Iroa  Gngware  Bushnell  writes 
J  J       that  she  has  a  new  address:  Box 

201,  West  Wareham,  Mass.  02576. 

Edward  G.  Hart,  now  retired,  is  living  on 
Bible  Hill  Rd.,  Warner,  N.H.  03278. 

^^        /o/i/i  B.  Harriman  has  been 
\J^t       elected  senior  vice-president  of  Bay 
State  National  Bank,  Boston,  where  he  will 
head  up  the  bank's  new  trust  division.  The 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate  is  the  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  Rotar\'  Club  of 
Boston. 

15  C        George  P.  Petrou  has  been  named 
>J\J       president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Senior  Golfers  Association   He  and  his  wife 
have  two  daughters  and  live  in  Dover. 

•^ /I        Dr.  John  O'Leary  Nolan.  West 
>J"       Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  medical  and  dental  staff  of 
St.  Francis  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
Hartford. 
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^^       Palmer  App,  central  division 
'  J  /        manager  of  the  Kemper  Insurance 

Companies,  Long  Grove,  111.,  has  been 
.  named  president  of  that  division.  He  and  his 
,  wife,  Marv  Pearl,  live  in  Evanston. 
,  Frederick  R.  Goff  retired  as  chief  of  the 

'  rare  books  division  of  the  Libran'  of  Con- 
gress on  June  30,  1972,  after  thirt\'-two  years 
of  service,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
honoran'  consultant  in  early  printed  books. 
"In  that  capacity,"  he  says,  "I  completed  last 
\  ear  a  study  of  the  first  printing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  (the  John  Dunlap 
Broadside),  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
published  in  September  1976  (hard-bound, 
S\5;  soft-bound,  $7).  I  continue  to  serve  as  an 
ad\isor  to  a  number  of  graduate  students  at 
George  Washington  Universitw  I  also  act  as 
editor  of  the  continuation  of  Incunabula  in 
American  Libraries.  Since  retirement,  I  have 
become  an  inveterate  traveler." 

'JO        Dr.  Charles  B.  Round  is  serving 
J^J       as  Rhode  Island  governor  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

^O        Ri*'''''  L-  WIntehead  has  opened 
J^       his  own  creative  and  promotional 
services  company  in  Sausalito,  Calif.  The 
firm  is  called  Cundall/VVhitehead  Associates. 
Bob  had  been  vice-president  of  Clinton  E. 
Frank  Advertising,  San  Francisco,  for  seven 
years  before  launching  his  own  company. 

Ar\       Albert  H.  Curtis  11  has  been 
^t  v/       elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Nichols  College,  Dudley,  Mass.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  marketing  administration  for  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Boston. 

Robert  I.  Smith  is  president  of  Public 
Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

/I  *!         Wallace  W.  Allai,  managing 
TI  JL       editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
since  1968,  has  been  named  associate  editor 
of  the  publication.  In  his  new  position,  Wal- 
lace will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  di- 
recting all  advance  sections  of  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  papers,  among  other  duties.  He 
holds  master's  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

Norman  L.  Hibbert,  an  engineer,  is  with 
Sverdrup  &  Parcel  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston. 

/l^        Run  For  Your  Life  —  to  the 
TX^       post  office  box  with  your  reser- 
vations for  the  35th  Reunion  weekend.  Be- 
ginning with  a  welcoming  cocktail  party  on 
Friday  and  ending  with  the  Commencement 
procession  Monday  morning,  the  weekend  is 
designed  to  show  you  today's  Brown,  to- 
day's Providence,  and  the  Class  of  '42  as  we 
are  today.  Don't  miss  our  gala  Saturday 
party  and  dinner  at  Wannamoisett  Country 
Club,  our  tour  of  restored  Providence,  the 
Pops  Concert  featuring  Roberta  Peters,  or  the 
Brownbroker  Cabaret  aboard  the  Sunday  bay 
cruise.  And  most  of  all,  don't  miss  seeing 
what's  new  at  Brown.  Every  reunion  event  is 
worth  the  trip.  See  vou  soon! 

Bernic  Bell,  president  of  Milhender  Dis- 
tributing Co.  of  Cranston,  R.I.,  reports  the 
acquisition  of  his  firm  by  the  Barker  Chadsey 
Co.,  effective  Jan.  3.  Bemie  will  remain  with 
the  newly  merged  enterprise  as  manager  of 


the  Milhender  division. 

Charles  T.  Lloyd  retired  from  the  U.S. 
government  civil  service  in  Januar\'  after 
thirty-two  years  and  joined  the  Washington, 
DC,  law  firm  of  Kurrus  &  Ash.  Charlie  had 
most  recently  been  assistant  for  Western  and 
Central  Europe,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tarN'  of  Defense,  International  Security  Af- 
fairs. He's  now  living  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
"My  oldest  son,  Bruce  '69,  expects  to  receive 
his  M.B.A.  at  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  this  spring." 

William  K.  "Cus"  Saunders  has  left  Rhode 
Island  and  is  director  of  the  Lebanon  (N.H.) 
Extension  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College. 

^^'2        John  McP.  Collins,  president  of 
jij       the  Springfield  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings for  the  last  decade,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial  Mortgage  Insurance 
Agency. 

Horn/  /.  E(/js  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Public  Service  Co.  of  New- 
Hampshire,  in  Manchester.  He  had  been 
serving  as  director  of  the  engineering  divi- 
sion. He  and  his  wife  reside  in  Londonderry 
and  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Cynthia 
and  Henry,  Jr. 

Richard  M.  Field  has  been  named  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Brownell  &  Field  Co., 
the  firm  that  makes  Autocrat  coffee.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  company  since  1947,  a 
year  after  he  joined  the  firm.  A  resident  of 
Barnngton,  R.I.,  Dick  is  a  director  of  Amica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coffee  Association  and 
the  Tea  Association  of  the  U.S.A. 

Robert  W.  Radivay  has  joined  Old  Stone  ■ 
Bank's  commercial  banking  group  as  a 
vice-president  and  will  be  in  charge  of  loan 
and  credit  administration.  Bob  had  been  a 
vice-president  in  the  commercial  loan  de- 
partment with  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 
National  Bank,  a  position  he  retired  from  late 
last  year.  "I  look  on  this  as  starting  a  nevv' 
career,"  he  writes. 

^^/f        Richard  L.  Holmes  and  Shirley 
TXTt       Seih^ance  '52  were  married  in  Prov- 
idence Jan.  8  and  are  living  at  43  Bullocks  Pt. 
Ave.,  Apt.  4-C,  Riverside,  R.I.  02915. 

Manon  S.  Kellogg  (Sc.M.),  vice-president 
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of  corporate  consulting  services  for  General 
Electric,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Manhattanville  College,  Pur- 
chase, N.Y.  During  her  thirty-four-year 
career  with  General  Electric,  Miss  Kellogg 
has  been  a  consultant,  lecturer,  and  work- 
shop leader  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

^C        Stanln/ L.  Ehrlich,  a  consult- 
^t^       ing  engineer  for  Raytheon  Co., 
Portsmouth,  R.I.,  has  invented  an  arrange- 
ment of  sonar  transducer  segments  and 
electrodes.  The  novel  arrangement  reduces 
the  electrical  potential  between  electrodes 
and  a  case  that  encloses  the  transducer.  Stan, 
who  has  eleven  other  patents,  joined  Ray- 
theon's Submarine  Signal  Division  in  1953  as 
senior  engineer.  He  and  Louise  live  in 
Middletown  with  their  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

/t(L        Walter  /.  Lossow  is  a  "semi- 
jCvJ       retired"  psychologist  living  in 
Guerneville,  Calif.  "Am  presently  revising  a 
standard  textbook  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,"  he  savs. 

Philip  /.  Kelleher  is  sales  manager  of  the 
aerospace  controls  and  electrical  systems  de- 
partment at  General  Electric  in  Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

Stephen  Wesley  Nease  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary, 
Kansas  Cit\',  Mo.,  on  Jan.  14.  Before  coming 
to  the  position,  he  had  served  four  years  as 
president  of  Bethany  Nazarene  College, 
Bethany,  Okla.  He  and  his  wife  have  five 
children. 

/I  ^7       By  now,  all  the  men  and  women 
^t  /         of  '47  should  have  received  the 
particulars  of  our  gala  30th  reunion,  the 
weekend  of  June  3-6.  The  committee  is  now 
awaiting  word  that  \ou  plan  to  join  in  the 
festivities.  Send  in  your  registration  form 
today  —  and  if  you  don't  have  the  details, 
write  to  Class  of  1947  Reunion,  Box  1859, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 

Jay  G.  Kaufman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  presi- 
dent of  Perma-Filter  Industries,  a  firm  that 
specializes  in  the  sale  of  air  filters  of  every 
Upe  for  commercial  and  industrial  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  systems.  "I  recently  had 
dinner  with  a  classmate  and  former  Brown 
football  great,  Se\/mour  Blutstein,  who  now 
owns  five  bowling  alleys  in  the  New  York 
area." 

^^Q        Eugene  A.  Craig,  a  psychologist, 
TtO       has  now  retired  and  is  living  at  212 
Oxford  House,  Port  Charlotte,  Fla. 

Robert  K.  Healexi  has  been  promoted  to 
head  of  the  newh'  created  National  Division 
of  Leaseway  Transportation  Corp.,  Cleve- 
land, the  fourth  largest  publich'  held  motor 
transportation  company  in  the  United  States. 
He  and  his  wife  and  four  children  live  in 
Hunting  Valley,  Ohio. 

George  S.  Lima  is  the  new  head  of  the 
Rhode  Island  office  of  ACTION,  the  federal 
\olunteer  agency  that  incorporates  such 
programs  as  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteers  Program). 

Chuck  Keilus  of  Los  Angeles  has  recently 
completed  writing  and  directing  a  documen- 
tar\'  film  for  the  Aerosol  Industry'  dealing 
with  the  aerosol-ozone  controversy.  "Now 
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I'm  about  to  begin  a  long  documenfarv  for 
Occidental  Petroleum,  which  I  wrote  and  will 
also  direct.  My  twenty-two-vear-old  daugh- 
ter serves  as  my  production  still  photog- 
rapher on  these  shoots,  which  is  a  great  thrill 
for  me.  Recently  moved  from  Beverh'  Hills  to 
1423  Warnall  Ave.,  L.A.  90024,  where  I'll  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  Sock  and  Buskin  or 
Brownbroker  who  wants  to  chat  about  the 
'good  old  days'  " 

Dr.  Robert  Petersdorf.  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Washington  department  of 
medicine  since  1964,  has  been  named 
chairman-elect  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges.  He  had  ser\ed  on  the 
AAMC's  executive  council  from  1973  to  1976, 
and  from  1971  through  1973  was  chairman- 
elect  and  then  chairman  of  the  association's 
Council  of  Academic  Societies. 

The  Rev.  Roger  L.  Tiffany  is  vicar  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  Marine  City, 
Mich.,  and  of  All  Saints  Church  in  Fair  Ha- 
ven, Mich. 

^^Q       H.  Cah'in  Coolidge,  author  and 
jt-/       lecturer  on  trust  administration 
and  estate  planning,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  trust  officer  of  Avenue  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Oak  Park,  111.  He  had  been  as- 
sociated with  American  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago  from  1967  to  1976. 

Roger  L.  Hrwsoih  Rancho  Palos  Verdes, 
Calif.,  writes  that  he  has  been  running  his 
own  manufacturers'  representative  agena-, 
Roger  L.  Hewson  &  Associates,  for  the  past 
three  years,  dealing  in  plastic  processing 
machiner\'  and  serving  eleven  Western 
states,  plus  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  has  five 
children  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  26. 

Beth/  Halbrttter  Spellmaii  is  a  realtor- 
associate  with  Better  Homes  Real  Estate, 
Inc.,  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

John  L.  Waterman.  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  has 
left  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  New 
Bedford  to  become  development  chemist 
with  Fulflex,  Inc.,  of  Bristol,  R.I.  Last  April, 
Jack  was  "retired"  by  the  voters  of  Rehoboth 
after  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  for  twelve  years,  nine  of  them  as 
chairman   He  also  had  served  as  moderator 
in  Rehoboth  and,  in  all,  devoted  seventeen 
years  of  public  service  to  the  community. 

Frederick  H.  Wikon,  jr.,  has  been  named 
an  assistant  vice-president  with  Kidder,  Pea- 
bod)-  &  Co.,  Inc.  He  is  resident  officer  at  the 
firm's  Hagerstown,  Md.,  branch.  Fred  and 
his  uife,  Jane,  reside  in  Hagerstown  with 
their  three  children. 

C/|       Four  members  of  the  class  at 
\J\J       Amica  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Prov- 
idence, have  been  promoted  from  assistant 
vice-president  to  senior  assistant  vice- 
president.  They  are  Robert  T.  Archibald, 
jolui  j.  Durnin,  John  P.  Boi/iv,  and  John  V. 
McCiilloch. 

John  F.  Dator  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  800-member  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors.  For  twenty-four  \ears,  John 
has  managed  his  own  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  in  Fall  River  under  the  name, 
John  F.  Dator  Agency.  A  resident  of  Somer- 
set, Mass.,  he  has  been  chairman  of  that 
town's  board  of  selectmen  for  a  decade. 

Joan  Bindloss  Humphreys  is  an  account 
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Adrian  Smith  is  a 
scholar  and  a 
king  in  the  exotic 
realm  of  magic 


Even  given  the  extraordinar\'  spectrum 
of  alumni  hobbies  and  achievements,  it  is  not 
everii'  day  the  BAM  interviews  a  specialist 
whose  stature  in  his  field  equals  that  of 
H.  Adrian  Smith  '30.  A  magician  par  excel- 
lence, Adrian  Smith  has  devoted  the  past 
fifty  years  to  amassing  a  librars  of  literature 
on  magic  and  conjuring  that  has  been  praised 
by  experts  as  one  of  "the  finest  collections  of 
magicana  in  private  hands  in  the  world." 

Spanning  five  centuries  of  printed 
materials  on  the  subject,  the  Smith  Collection 
numbers  nearly  10,000  volumes  and  is  con- 
sidered priceless.  Some  of  the  rare  specimens 
m  his  fireproof  vault,  Mr.  Smith  says,  could 
conceivably  bring  as  much  as  $4,000  apiece. 
Furthermore,  man\'  of  the  editions  are 
one-of-a-kind  and  irreplaceable.  No  collector 
starting  toda\  could  hope  to  put  together  a 
comparable  library-  on  magic,  he  says. 

The  Societ\-  of  American  Magicians,  of 
which  Adrian  Smith  is  a  past  president,  re- 
cently honored  his  expertise  by  electing  him 
to  the  Magic  Hall  of  Fame.  Onl\  twent\  -five 
magicians  in  all  of  histor\'  have  been  so  des- 
ignated, among  them  such  luminaries  as 
Harry  Houdini  and  Howard  Thurston.  The 
oldest  magician  listed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  is 
Dedi,  who  was  mystifying  audiences  several 
centuries  B.C. 

We  headed  for  Adrian  Smith's  North 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  home  one  winter 
da\-  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  curios- 
it\-.  Our  imagination  had  conjured  up  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  proper  magician's  house:  a  tur- 
reted  Victorian  manse,  perhaps,  its  windows 
shuttered  tightly  against  the  prying  eyes  of 
unscrupulous  would-be  sorcerers,  a  worn 
silk  top-hat  reshng  on  a  table  in  the  shadowy 
foyer.  Mr.  Smith's  home  and  what  it  con- 
tained, we  soon  discovered,  were  far  less 
romantic  than  our  gothic  fantasy,  but  every 
bit  as  intriguing. 

The  quiet,  perfectly  ordinan  suburban 
neighborhood  in  which  Adrian  Smith  resides 
is  anything  but  evocative  of  the  m\ ster\- 
shrouded  realm  of  magic.  Indeed,  to 
passersby  the  only  clue  to  Mr.  Smith's  av- 
ocation is  the  license  plate  on  the  station 


wagon  parked  next  to  his  neat  white  Cape- 
st\le  house.  The  plate  reads,  "TRICKS." 

Mr.  Smith,  a  balding  gentleman  whose 
eyes  twinkle  alertly  behind  tortoise-frame 
glasses,  was  only  too  glad  to  show  us  around 
his  house.  The  guided  tour  revealed  book- 
shelves crammed  with  richly  bound  volumes 
with  titles  like  77!t'  Whok  Art  of  Legerdemain 
and  Hoais  Pocus,  Junior;  a  dining  room  table 
strewn  with  typed  index  cards,  where  Mr. 
Smith  is  painstakingly  cataloguing  his  entire 
libran,';  an  attic  filled  with  boxes  and  shelves 
of  magic  memorabilia,  including  an  old 
poster  advertising  "Adrian  '  and  his  magic 
act;  and  a  cellar  full  of  surprises.  Descending 
the  basement  steps,  we  were  startled  by  the 
sight  of  a  life-size,  incredibly  realisric  man's 
head  staring  out  from  inside  a  glass  cube 
lined  v\ith  mirrors.  "That's  Harr\'  Kellar," 
Mr.  Smith  explained.  Kellar,  a  famous  magi- 
cian, used  the  eerie  prop  in  his  "Blue  Room 
Illusion"  trick  around  1900.  The  head  is  so 
realistic  that  se\eral  years  ago  a  local  police- 
man, checking  the  Smith  premises  when  the 
burglar  alarm  was  triggered  one  night,  shone 
his  flashlight  down  the  cellar  stairs  and 
yelled  to  his  colleagues,  "There  he  is,  there 
he  is!  "  flarr\'  Kellar,  happily,  was  cleared  of 
all  burglary  charges,  and  he,  or  his  head, 
continues  to  share  a  paneled  basement  room 
with  numerous  framed  prints  depicting 
magic  acts,  a  plaster  skull  and  other  objets  de 
sorcen  ,  and  a  valuable  Rogers  sculpture 
grouping  called  "The  Traveling  Magician." 

Adrian  Smith's  story  ma\  be  familiar  to 
many  BAM  readers,  having  been  chronicled 
here  on  several  occasions.  He  learned  his 
first  simple  card  tricks  at  age  fourteen  from  a 
"local  character"  who  frequented  his  River- 
side, Rhode  Island,  neighborhood.  Fasci- 
nated, young  Adrian  began  borrowing  books 
on  magic  from  the  Pawtucket  and  Providence 
public  libraries.  B\'  "saving  m\'  pennies,"  he 
was  able  to  purchase  the  first  of  his  rare  vol- 
umes on  magic,  a  hobby  he  continued  while 
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I  at  Brown. 

!  An  engineering  major,  Adrian  Smith 

I  paid  his  wav  through  Brown  bv  performing 
sleight-of-hand  illusions  around  Providence 
and  New  England.  He  traveled  with  the 
Brown  Orchestra  as  "The  Mvstery  Man  of 
Brown,"  offering  a  specialt\-  act  between 
musical  selections,  and  was  given  outside 
bookings  through  the  Brown  Union's  em- 
ployment service.  Smith  also  found  time  to 
serve  as  secretary-  of  the  Brown  Engineering 
Societv,  occasionally  rescuing  a  dull  meeting 
with  his  tricks  when  a  speaker  failed  to  show 
up.  During  his  junior  year,  the  scholar- 
magician  purchased  the  magic  libran'  of  Ar- 
thur Baird  of  Boston,  who  was  later  a  radio 
personality  known  as  Professor  Quiz. 

When  Adrian  Smith  graduated,  his 
classmates  summed  up  his  preceding  four 
years  in  the  Liber  Bniueiisis:  "Smitty  is  really 
very  tricky.  In  fact  his  tricks  have  enabled 
him  to  get  through  college.  His  classmates 
are  always  watching  him  to  see  where  he 
keeps  those  cards,  elephants,  and  goldfish 
which  he  is  always  pulling  out  of  the  air. 
Tricks  have  served  in  college,  Smitty,"  the 
yearbook  editors  concluded,  "but  now  you 
will  have  to  settle  down  to  work."  And  so  he 
did,  joining  General  Electric  as  an  engineer 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  graduating.  Smith 
left  GE  and  for  two  years  earned  his  living  as 
a  professional  magician,  but,  considering 
magic  more  of  an  avocation  than  a  career,  he 
became  a  salesman  in  1934  for  Pa\'e  and 
Baker,  a  North  Attleboro  jewelry  firm. 

Smith  had  joined  the  Boston  Assembly 
of  the  Society  of  American  Magicians  while 
still  a  Brown  undergraduate,  and  he  became 
very  active  in  the  national  organization,  hold- 
ing presidencies  of  chapters  in  Chicago  and 
Schenectady.  At  age  thirty-one,  he  became 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  national 
president  of  the  Society.  This  achievement 
was  topped  in  1948,  when  Adrian  Smith  be- 
came president  of  the  world-wide  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Magicians.  Ten  years 
ago,  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  prestigi- 
ous London  Inner  Magic  Circle  (only  about 
100  magicians  throughout  the  world  hold 
memberships),  and  he  now  holds  their  high- 
est degree. 

During  World  War  II,  Adrian  Smith 
served  on  Okinawa  as  an  officer  in  command 
of  the  4111th  QM  Track  Company.  In  1945  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  have  done  a  lot  of  magic 
.  .  .  Have  entertained  over  15,000  men  on 
this  island,  in  audiences  of  from  thirty  to 
1,200.  I  was  doing  shows  here  late  in  April 
when  there  was  no  other  entertainment,  and 
used  to  go  out  with  a  bag  of  tricks  in  one 
hand  and  a  carbine  in  the  other."  When  he 
was  first  drafted  and  sent  to  Fort  Warner  in 
Wyoming,  the  Proviiiauv  Bulletin  noted  with 
tongue  in  cheek  that  Smith  was  "working 
out  ways  of  making  spots  disappear  without 
soap  from  the  mess  tables." 

Smith  continued  his  career  in  business 
after  the  war  with  the  Charles  D.  Burnes 


Company  of  Boston,  and  although  he  re- 
cently retired,  he  returns  to  his  office  twice  a 
week  as  a  consultant.  He  has  lived  alone 
since  his  wife's  death  over  ten  years  ago,  but 
because  of  fiis  fame  in  the  magicians'  frater- 
nity, Adrian  Smith  is  seldom  lonely.  "The 
greatest  magicians  in  the  world  have  slept  on 
that  couch,"  he  told  us,  pointing  proudh'  to  a 
comfortable  sofa  covered  in  rose  velveteen. 
"This  is  sacred  territory."  The  Smith  guest 
book  lists  name  after  name  of  prominent 
magicians  who  have  visited  Adrian's  ex- 
ceptional librar\'  to  learn  the  secrets  of  past 
masters.  Smith  was  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  old  greats  like  Houdini,  whose  act  he  saw- 
eight  times,  and  still  enjoys  watching  other 
magicians  ply  their  art.  "I  enjoy  seeing  how- 
well  the\'  do  the  tricks,"  he  explained,  add- 
ing that  his  experienced  eye  picks  up  just 
how  each  trick  is  done.  "Spectators  at  a  foot- 
ball game  watch  the  guy  with  the  ball,"  Mr. 
Smith  continued,  "but  the  coach  watches 
something  else  in  the  game  which  he  knows 
is  significant.  That's  the  way  1  watch  magic." 
Adrian  Smith  still  performs  occasionally, 
although  he  told  us  he  doesn't  seek  out  jobs. 
Two  years  ago,  he  performed  in  the  Mad- 
dock  Alumni  Center  as  part  of  the  Alumni 
Relations  Office's  "Brown  Street  Series"  for 
local  graduates  and  friends.  He  created  quite 
a  stir  when  he  demonstrated  his  "amazing 
memon'  system"  (mnemonics  is  his  spe- 
cialty, and  he  has  published  several  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  subject)  and  "teased 
the  audience  with  the  mystery  of  the  famous 
linking  rings.  He  snapped  his  wrists  and  a 
handful  of  separate  metal  hoops  obediently 

Adrian  Smith  at  lionie:  His  libran/  of 
niagicana  is  one  of  the  zmrhi's  best. 


fell  into  a  long  clanking  chain,"  the  BAM  re- 
ported in  December  1974.  "Another  flick  — 
separate  rings  again.  Although  the  room  was 
small  and  ever\one  watched  closely,  even 
the  two  sharp-eyed  children  assisting  him 
couldn't  spot  his  secret." 

Appearing  with  Smith  that  night  were 
two  young  magicians  from  Brown,  Scott 
Hestevold,  a  graduate  student  in  philos- 
ophy, and  Scott  Calig,  then  a  senior.  Heste- 
vold has  since  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
Smith  home,  and  Smith  has  been  teaching 
him  a  number  of  tricks  using  rings  and 
scarves.  "He  is  quite  good,"  Smith  said  of 
Hestevold,  "and  I'm  passing  on  some  of  my 
secrets  because  I  don't  want  to  take  them  to 
the  grave  w-ith  me." 

Adrian  Smith  now  spends  the  bulk  of 
his  time  indexing  and  cataloguing  his  library 
of  magiciana,  which  he  plans  to  wiU  to  the 
Rockefeller  Library  along  with  an  endow- 
ment to  maintain  the  collection  in  perpetuity. 
A  devotee  of  the  opera,  he  sa\-s  his  idea  of  a 
"thrilling  Saturday  night  is  to  sit  down,  light 
a  fire,  and  listen  to  an  entire  opera  "  on  his 
sophisticated  stereo  system. 

Acquiring  one  of  the  world's  best  li- 
branes  on  magic,  Adrian  Smith  told  us,  has 
meant  "great  personal  sacrifice.  You  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  brand  new  cars  every  year  and 
hope  to  be  a  serious  collector."  Doing  with- 
out some  of  life's  amenities,  however,  has 
brought  him  more  profound  rewards,  Mr. 
Smith  told  us  as  we  prepared  to  leave. 
"You've  got  to  know  what  you  w-ant  in  life.  1 
could  sell  all  this"  —  indicating  the  beautiful 
leather-bound  books  with  a  sweep  of  his 
hand  —  "and  live  like  a  king.  What  I  hope  I 
am  is  a  scholar.  You  can't  imagine  the  joy  of 
owning  this  collection  or  the  work  of  main- 
taining it."  Future  magicians  and  historians 
who  consult  the  priceless  Smith  librar\-  as 
well  as  his  numerous  manuals  on  magic  and 
mnemonics  may  ver\-  likely  consider  Adrian 
Smith  both  a  scholar  miif  a  king  in  the  exotic 
realm  of  magic.  A.D. 
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executive  with  Bache,  Halsev.  Stuart,  Inc., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

James  Graham  Michael  and  Janice  Peterson 
Michael  attended  a  "Brown"  wedding  Nov. 
27.  Their  daughter,  Deborah  Lee  Michael  73, 
was  married  to  Dr.  John  Halton  Lecky,  an 
Amherst  graduate,  with  sisters  i,;»dfl  Michael 
Thomas  '75  and  Susan  Graham  Michael  '79 
serving  as  bridesmaids. 

C*!         loan  Garrett  Blount  and  her 
^  JL       husband.  Brig.  Gen.  John  B. 
Blount,  have,  bv  actual  count,  moved 
twenfv-eight  times  in  the  past  twentv-six 
vears.  The  latest  move,  made  early  this  fall, 
brought  them  from  the  fast-paced  city  life  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  general  ser\'ed 
as  director  of  operations  and  maintenance 
appropriations  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler, Department  of  Defense,  to  the  compara- 
tive serenity  of  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  with 
headquarters  on  Lake  Semmes.  Thev  have 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Natalie  Lloyd  Davis  has  been  named  reg- 
istrar at  New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute, 
Concord,  N.H.  She  had  been  an  admission 
counselor  for  Becker  and  Leicester  Junior 
Colleges  in  Worcester  and  Leicester,  Mass. 

Robert  Fearon  has  left  Doremus  &  Co.  in 
Manhattan,  where  he  had  been  executive 
vice-president,  and  established  his  own  firm: 
Fearon  Associates,  16  West  61st  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Richard  VJ.  McGregor  has  become 
portfolio  manager  of  personal  trusts  with 
First  International  ln\estment  Management, 
Dallas,  Texas,  a  subsidiar\-  of  First  Interna- 
tional Baneshaus. 

John  R.  Petty  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Marine  Mid- 
land Banking  Group  in  New  York  Citv.  John 
had  been  a  partner  and  board  member  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Wallace  A.  Rascher  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretarx'  in  the  underwriting  and 
service  division  of  the  group  department  at 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  in 
Hartford.  He  has  been  with  the  firm  since 
1951,  most  recentiv  as  chief  underwriter. 

Norman  Torosian  reports  that  in  March  he 
completed  requirements  for  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  industrial  technology  in  the 
department  of  business  administration  at 
Northeastern  University.  He  will  graduate  in 
June. 

CO        Attention,  men  and  women  of 
\J^m       '52.  Have  \ou  tied  a  brown  siring 
(purple  and  orange  v\ill  also  do)  around  \our 
finger  \'et^  What  better  reminder  that  (his  is 
52's  25th  Reunion,  that  \our  reservations  are 
in,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  grand  celebra- 
tion. Those  great  snapshots  have  gone  to 
Gene  Tortolani,  and  thev  should  be  a  feature 
of  the  June  3-6  weekend. 

lohn  E.  Buy  has  been  named  manager  of 
distilled  spirits  for  Ezra  Webb  Imports,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles.  He  had  been  vice-president 
and  western  regional  manager  of  "21" 
Brands,  Inc.  Jack  and  his  wife  and  three 
daughters  live  in  Irvine,  Calif. 

Shirlexi  Seivrance  and  Richard  L.  Holmes 
'44  were  married  in  Providence  Jan.  8  and  are 
living  at  43  Bullocks  Pt.  Ave.,  Riverside,  R.l. 
02915. 


C  '2        Charles  Colson's  book.  Born 
CJkU       Agmn  (BAM.  Jan/Feb  1977),  will  be 
made  into  a  major  motion  picture  with  a 
budget  of  $3  million  to  $5  million.  The  book 
tells  of  Chuck's  Watergate  experiences,  the 
time  he  spent  in  prison,  and  his  conversion 
to  a  religious  life  centered  on  helping  those  in 
prison. 

Patricia  E.  Scott  is  director  of  admissions 
at  Bristol  Communitv  College,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

C/l  Nestor  E.  Caroselh  (Ph.D.)  plans 
k-ZTt  to  retire  in  June  as  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Universit\  of  Rhode  Island. 

Darnel  H.  Kriint  has  left  his  position  in 
Washington,  DC,  as  chief  counsel  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Com- 
pensation and  Health  and  Safetx'  and  has  es- 
tablished a  private  law  practice,  Krivit  & 
Knvit,  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington. 

Former  Coyemor  Philip  W.  Noel  of 
Rhode  Island  has  become  associated  v\ith  a 
Dallas-Washington  law  firm  of  which  former 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Robert  S. 
Strauss  is  a  partner.  Phil  is  an  associate  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  firm.  Akin,  Gump, 
Strauss,  Hauer,  and  Feld,  which  specializes 
in  corporate  and  business  law. 

Peter  V.  Shaxv  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  at  L.  G.  Balfour  Co.,  Attleboro. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Little  Compton,  R.l. 

Nicholas  C.  Siotka  is  living  in  Bethel, 
Conn.,  and  is  manager  of  accounting  for 
UMC  Industries,  Inc.,  in  High  Ridge  Park. 

Robert  Wals  and  his  wife  report  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Kenneth  Thomas,  on  .Mav  27,  1976. 
The\-  also  have  a  daughter,  Jane  Laura,  4. 
The  family  lives  in  Scarsdale,  NY. 

C  C        Laurence  P.  Corcoran,  jr.,  is 
\J\J       a  marketing  manager  with 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Dr.  Tfiomas  S.  Cotlrell,  a  physician  and 
research  pathologist  on  the  faculty  of  New 
York  Medical  College,  has  been  named 
senior  associate  dean.  He  has  been  actively 
associated  with  health -care  planning  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hud- 
son Valle\'  Systems  Agena  .  A  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Tom  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College  faculh'  since 
1968. 

Jerry  K.  Lasky  has  been  named  controller 
of  National  Starch  and  Chemical  Corp  , 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 

Comdr.  George  Wilkinson  Scott  and  Linda 
Jeanne  Kane  were  married  Dec.  9  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  where  they  are  now  living.  Com- 
mander Scott  is  stationed  at  the  submarine 
base  in  Groton. 

C/1        Gt'or^i'M.  Gri'gon/,  Barrington, 
>Jvl       R.I.,  has  been  named  director  of 
marketing  services  with  Reed  &  Barton  Sil- 
versmiths, Taunton,  Mass. 

Bernard  Iser  has  been  named  director  of 
business  and  finance  and  associate  secretar\' 
of  the  Corporation  of  Bennington  College, 
Bennington,  Vt.  He  had  been  business  man- 
ager at  the  Cits'  University  of  New  York  at 
Queens. 

George  S.  Kirkpalrick,  Providence,  has 
been  named  first  vice-president  of  White, 
Weld  &  Co.  and  is  based  in  the  investment 


banking  and  securities  firm's  office  in  Provi- 
dence. A  specialist  in  option  writing,  he  was 
a  vice-president  of  G.  H.  Walker,  Laird  at  the 
time  of  its  merger  with  White,  Weld  in  1974. 

Slaulei/  Onzyk  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Amerada  Hess  Corp. ,  New  York 
Cit\'.  He  is  a  resident  of  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

C^7       Claire  Hokenson  Finnegan  and  her 
\J  /         husband,  Robert  Finnegan  '58,  have 
been  named  sales  associates  in  the  Guilford, 
Conn.,  office  of  the  Beazlev  Company,  a  real 
estate  firm. 

Frances  Maria  Sammartino  and  Peter  S. 
Innis  were  married  June  17  and  are  living  in 
Providence.  Frances  is  director  of  admissions 
at  the  Rliode  Island  School  of  Design,  and 
Pete,  a  Yale  graduate,  is  vice-president  of 
markering  for  the  Fram  Corp.,  East  Provi- 
dence. 

Franas  W.  Viorlexj  has  been  named  na- 
tional sales  manager  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 
Son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  where  he  will  have  na- 
tional marketing  responsibilities  for  both  cur- 
rent programs  and  long-range  marketing 
plans.  Fran  and  his  wife  and  four  children 
are  residents  of  Naperville,  111. 

The  Rev. /4rHn(r  B.  Williams,  /r.,  will  be- 
come Archdeacon  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Ohio  on  April  1  and  will  be  stationed  in 
Cleveland.  A  graduate  of  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  ,  Arthur  was  a  naval  line  officer 
prior  to  his  ordination  in  1964.  Before  accept- 
ing his  recent  appointment,  he  had  been  as- 
sistant for  ministrv',  development,  and  urban 
affairs  to  Episcopal  Bishop  McGehee  in 
Michigan. 

C  Q        Nathaniel  B.  Atzoater.  Little 
\JO       Compton,  R.I.,  has  been  elected  to 
a  thri'e-\  ear  term  as  a  trustee  of  Stoneleigh- 
Burnham  School,  Greenfield,  Mass.  He  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University,  where  he  has 
worked  for  eight  years. 

Harrxi  C.  Batchelder,  jr.,  is  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Alfred  McCrea  Chapman.  Newville,  Ohio, 
an  All-American  swimmer  in  his  under- 
graduate days,  has  been  elected  to  the  Brown 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Robirt  Finnegan  and  his  wife,  Claire 
Hokenson  Finnegan  '57,  have  been  named  as 
sales  associates  in  the  new  homes  division  of 
Beazlev  Co.,  realtors  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Bruce  L.  Fowler  has  been  named  risk 
manager  on  the  corporate  staff  of  A-T-O  Inc., 
a  diversified  international  corporation  with 
headquarters  in  Willoughbv,  Ohio.  He  was 
vice-president  of  Rollins  Burdick  Hunter 
Agena'  of  Ohio,  Inc.,  an  insurance  broker- 
age firm,  before  joining  A-T-O  in  December. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Gardner  and  his  wife, 
Valerie,  are  living  on  Sanibel  Island,  Fla. 
After  earning  his  medical  degree  from  Tufts, 
Dr.  Gardner  spent  five  years  in  training  at 
the  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  and  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City,  and  two  years  of  ac- 
tive dutv  with  the  Air  Force  as  chief  of  or- 
thopedic surgen'  at  Chanute  AFB  Hospital, 
111.  He  was  then  in  private  practice  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  six  years  before  re- 
locating recenth'  in  Florida. 

Cali'in  E.  Horsman,  an  insurance  agent,  is 
personal  lines  manager  with  Allsopp  &  Co., 
Chatham,  N.J. 
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Roy  H.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Small 
Business  Development  Co.,  a  business  con- 
sulting firm  based  in  Chardon,  Ohio.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  novel,  Sltadowof  the  Eagle,  and 
numerous  articles  in  trade  magazines  and 
liuimals. 

CO       /"""'S  S.  Curiuy,  a  financial  real 
C?7       estate  consultant,  is  regional 
vice-president  with  Victor  Palmieri  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Albert  E.  Reavill.  jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  vice-president  at  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  heads 
corporate  management  ser\'ices  for  the  in- 
surance companv,  including  data  processing, 
corporate  planning,  and  corporate  research. 
He  and  his  wife  have  two  children  and  live  in 
Simsburv,  Conn. 

fyC\       ^"'''''■'  ^-  '^"''"  '"  ^"'^  Manon 
\j\J       "Mike"  A)irens  Allen  are  still  resi- 
dents of  Champaign,  111.,  where  Hugh  is 
curator  of  classical  archaeology  at  the  World 
Heritage  Museum,  and  Marion  is  a  legal  sec- 
retary-. "We  have  had  ten  vears  here,  mostlv 
good,"  Marion  says,  "although  our  first  son, 
Lee,  died  of  cancer  in  1974  at  age  13.  This 
changed  the  course  of  our  lives.  One  of  the 
changes  resulted  in  our  current  trip  to  Sicily 
with  our  second  son,  Geoffrey,  8,  for  eight 
months  to  prepare  the  regional  museum,  of 
which  Hugh  is  director."  Their  address: 
Missione  Archeologica,  94010  Aidone,  Pro- 
vince di  Enna,  Sidlia. 

Lee  E.  Allen  is  serving  as  director  of 
English  for  the  Needham  (Mass.)  public 
schools.  He  has  edited  three  professional 
periodicals  for  teachers  of  English  and  has 
acted  as  a  reader  for  Educational  Testing 
Services. 

Stuart  S.  Berman  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Levine  &  Levine  in  Liberty,  N.Y.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Sullivan  County  Bar 
Association  for  the  past  three  years. 

Alaii  D.  Cari'er  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  administrative  officer  to  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  the  U.S.  Ar- 
my's heay\'  weapons  design  and  develop- 
ment installation  in  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  area. 
An  economist,  Alan  joined  the  staff  of  the  ar- 
senal's programs  and  budget  division  in  the 
sununer  of  1975  after  a  fifteen-year  career  as 
a  stockbroker  in  Providence. 

William  S.  Clarke  has  opened  a  law  office 
at  3  University  Way,  Princeton  Junction, 
Princeton,  N.J.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  graduate  has  been  practic- 
ing for  twelve  years,  the  last  seven  in  New 
York  City. 

Melville  W.  Collins,  ]r.,  a  resident  of 
Spring,  Texas,  is  vice-president  of  Informa- 
tion Industries,  Inc.,  in  Houston. 

Alvin  Curran,  presently  residing  in 
Rome,  Italy,  reports  the  release  of  his  first 
LP,  which  he  also  produced.  "Songs  and 
Views  from  the  Magnetic  Garden"  is  avail- 
able from  the  New  Music  Distribution  Serv- 
ice, 6  West  95th  St.,  New  York  City  10025. 

/I  *!         Richard  R.  Day  is  a  visiting 
\J  J.       associate  professor  of  linguistics  at 
Syracuse  University  this  semester.  "1  will  be 
returning  to  the  University  of  Hawaii  June  1, 
where  I  will  resume  my  position  in  the  de- 
partment of  English  as  a  second  language. 
Given  the  incredibly  cold,  bitter  winter  we 


have  experienced,  I  can't  ever  imagine  leav- 
ing Hawaii  again!" 

John  R.  Hagenlnich  is  serving  as  advisory 
programmer  with  IBM  Corp. ,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Warren  C.  Miller  is  senior  computer 
analyst  vvith  System  Consultants,  Inc., 
Middletown,  R.I. 

Clarke  Ryder,  president  of  C.  E.  Ryder 
Corp.  of  Bristol,  yacht  builders,  has  launched 
a  new  group  called  Rhode  Island  First, 
whose  initial  objective  will  be  to  seek  General 
Assembly  action  that  will  eliminate  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
strikers. 

Iru'W  Yello-ant  (Ph.D.)  is  author  oiln- 
diistrialization  and  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment 1850-1900,  a  new  book  published  by 
Kennikat  Press  Inc.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
He  is  professor  of  history  at  City  College  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York. 

/I  ^        Remember,  you're  never  going 
\J^m       to  have  another  15th  reunion,  and 
ours  promises  to  be  the  biggest  and  best  one 
ever.  So  send  in  your  registration  card  today 
and  join  scores  of  your  friends  on  June  3-6. 

John  P.  Bassler  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  have  returned  to  the  States  after 
seven  years  abroad.  Now  located  in  Darien, 
Conn.,  he  is  a  vice-president  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.,  a  firm  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  for  the  last  three  years  in  Ger- 
many. 

Richard  W.  Behrman  has  been  named 
senior  sales  engineer  at  the  Power  Systems 
Group  of  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  of 
Windsor,  Conn.  Dick,  who  has  served  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy's  nuclear 
submarine  program,  will  be  located  in  the 
firm's  New  Orleans  office. 

Louis  /.  Boos  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  for  Sandy  Hill  Corp.  in  Hudson 
Falls,  NY.,  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper 
machinery.  Lou  and  his  wife,  JoBette,  live  at 
35  Maple  St.  in  Hudson  Falls. 

Douglas  ].  Mcintosh  will  become  presi- 
dent of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode 
Island  on  May  31.  He  joined  the  health  plans 
in  1966  as  a  management  trainee  and  has 
been  executive  vice-president  since  1974. 

Kenneth  A.  Maclver  (A.M.),  a  member  of 
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the  social  and  political  science  department  at 
Salem  State  College,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  advisory  commission  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  System. 

Earl  A.  Pope  (Ph.D.),  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  religion  at  Lafayette  College,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  department  there.  In  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  involved  in  extensive 
research  at  the  Ecumenical  Center  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, and  has  served  as  a  consultant  to 
various  agencies  of  the  Council. 

Donald  B.  Poulson  is  marketing  director 
for  Addison  House,  Danbur\',  N  H. 

Eleanor  Vernon  Wilson  is  a  fourth-grade 
teacher  at  the  Venable  School,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

/lO        Leiois  M.  Feldstein,  Hancock, 
\jj       N.H.,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Antioch-New  England  Graduate 
School  in  Keene,  N  H.  He  holds  a  master's  in 
law  and  diplomacy  from  The  Fletcher  School 
of  Tufts  University,  and  he  had  been  sening 
as  the  coordinator  of  the  administration 
program  at  Antioch-New  England. 

Tlieodore  D.  Heyck  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
Although  currently  active  in  television  com- 
mercials and  union  affairs,  he  is  employed 
full-time  as  a  legal  assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  District  Attorney  of  Kings  Count\'  (Brook- 
lyn). He's  also  a  second-year  law  student 
(nights)  at  New  York  Law  School. 

C.  Martin  Lawyer  was  one  of  fort)'  legal 
services  attorneys  selected  from  300  appli- 
cants for  a  four-day  federal  litigation  training 
seminar  held  in  Denver  last  December,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Legal  Ser\ ices  Corp. 
"While  out  there,  m\-  v%ife,  Emily,  son  Chris- 
topher, and  I  took  our  first  look  at  the  Rock- 
ies. In  fact,  Emily  and  I  even  took  skiing  les- 
sons." Marty  is  president  of  the  Florida  West 
Coast  Brown  Club  and  lives  in  Tampa. 

Edward  Richman  is  a  senior  scientist  with 
Rohm  &  Haas,  Spring  House,  Pa. 

Richard  A.  Watzel  is  market  development 
manager  with  Mobil  Chemical  Co.,  Mace- 
don,  N.Y. 

(L/\        h^an  Kinder  Abernathy  and  Dr. 
vIM       Peter  O.  Rostenberg  were  married 
Nov.  6  in  Pawling,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in 
Sherman,  Conn.  Joan  has  been  a  senior  re- 
search editor  at  Bache  Halsex'  Stuart,  Inc.,  in 
New  York  Cit\'.  Her  husband  is  town  health 
officer  in  Sherman  and  is  on  the  teaching 
staff  at  Danbury  Hospital. 

F.  Viiurnt  Albee,  chartered  life  undenvri- 
ter,  has  been  appointed  associate  general 
agent  of  the  Providence'Joslin  general  agency 
of  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Vermont.  A 
district  agent  for  the  last  two  years,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  associate  general  agents  post 
in  recognition  of  his  sales  production,  client 
services,  and  management  experience.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Barrington,  R.I. 

lames  S.  Beau  (M.A.T.)  is  headmaster  of 
the  Staten  Island  Academx',  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

Richard  C.  Buggelin  is  a  research  engineer 
with  United  Technologies  Research  Center, 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Michael  F.  Defazio  is  New  England  repre- 
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sentative  for  Henshaw  c&  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

David  A.  Carbus  is  a  partner  in  the  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  law  firm  of  Hodgson,  Russ,  An- 
drews, Woods  &  Goodyear. 

John  H.  Hartman  and  his  wife,  Carol, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  are  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Alison  Lea,  born  Nov.  30.  The  family  also 
includes  sons  John,  11,  and  Douglas,  8. 

Walt  Ingram,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash., writes 
that  after  teaching  several  years  in  the  local 
community  college  he  is  applying  his  A.B. 
from  Brown  and  his  M.Ed,  to  full-time  com- 
mercial fishing.  "My  dad  ought  to  shoot  me 
after  all  that  money  spent  on  education,  but 
somehow  even  he  is  excited.  The  fishing 
world  is  a  great  equalizer,  in  that  education, 
background,  etc.,  don't  mean  a  thing.  The 
only  thing  that  counts  is  how  many  fish  you 
catch.  In  my  case,  I  troll  for  salmon  in  the 
summer  and  trap  Dungeness  crab  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  1  have  never  been  more  involved 
in  anything  I  have  ever  done.  " 

Bernard  R.  King  took  office  in  Januar\'  as 
this  year's  president  of  the  New  York  Club 
of  Toastmasters  International,  an  organi- 
zation in  which  he  has  been  active  for  the 
past  three  years,  most  recently  as  the  club's 
vice-president  for  administration.  Last 
November,  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  Air  Force  Intelligence 
Service  (Reser\'e).  He's  currently  active  in  the 
Reserves  in  career  status  and  carries  the  rank 
of  major.  In  his  civilian  job,  Bernard  is  with 
the  American  Management  Association  in 
New  York  City  as  assistant  director  of  market 
development. 

A.  Bn/an  Lees  is  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  and  interdisciplinar\'  studies  at 
Bloomfield  College,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

josifb  M.  McKniff  is  a  senior  production 
geologist  with  Occidental  Petroleum,  Ltd., 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

John  R.  Nixon,  a  vice-president  of  Indus- 
trial National  Bank  and  an  East  Providence, 
R.I.,  resident,  has  been  given  responsibility 
for  the  entire  range  of  retail  and  commercial 
banking  needs  for  the  bank's  Bristol,  Warren, 
Barnngton,  Taunton  Avenue,  and  Riverside 
branch  offices.  John  is  serving  as  a  director  of 
the  Moses  Brown  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Sarah  Christian  O'Dowd  (MAT.,  '76 
Ph.D.)  has  been  appointed  a  special  lecturer 
in  linguistics  at  Providence  College. 

Lawrence  A.  Rand,  senior  vice-president 
and  a  principal  of  Kekst  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  ALS  Foundation. 
The  non-profit  organization  is  dedicated  to 
finding  a  cure  for  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  a  progressive  degenerative  disease 
of  the  central  ner\'ous  system,  often  referred 
to  as  "Lou  Gehrig's  disease."  Lawrence  and 
his  wife,  Madelon,  live  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  with 
their  three  children. 

]eau  Rehbock  is  in  his  second  \'ear  of 
M.B.A.  studies  at  Dartmouth's  Amos  Tuck 
School. 

David  K.  Rumsey  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant state's  attorney  for  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  MaPi'Iand  Law  School. 

]oan  Cappello  Scott  and  Glenn  N.  Wagner 
were  married  June  30,  1975,  in  Los  Angeles 
and  are  living  at  2928  Demeter  Way,  San 
Diego.  Joan  is  a  social  worker  for  San  Diego 


County,  while  Glenn,  a  Temple  graduate,  is 
a  forensic  pathologist  at  Balboa  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, San  Diego. 

Michael  Sorgen  has  been  appointed  legal 
advisor  to  the  Oakland  School  District,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  a  newly  created  position.  He  will 
represent  the  district  in  collective  bargaining 
and  in  litigation,  and  will  advise  the  school 
administration  on  everything  from  student 
rights  to  affirmative  action  in  construction 
and  employment.  "I'm  enthused  about  this 
new  challenge,  "  he  writes.  He  lives  in  San 
Francisco  with  his  wife,  Francoise,  and  their 
two  children,  Monique,  5,  and  Valerie,  2. 

Zl  C        Stcivart  R.  Crane  is  tax  man- 
V/ik^       ager  for  Price  Waterhouse  Co.  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

lohn  A.  Ferguson  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  Consolidated  Foundations,  Inc.,  an 
international  firm  specializing  in  the  man- 
agement and  grant-making  functions  of  a 
number  of  private  foundations.  After  earning 
his  Ph.D.  in  education  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  John  worked  for  three  years  as  a 
program  officer  in  education  for  Lilly 
Endowment.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Jay,  7,  and  Will,  2,  live  in  Carmel,  Ind. 

Sally  Miller  lohnston  and  her  husband, 
Alan  C.  Johnston  (see  '68),  have  returned  from 
Africa  and  are  living  at  304  C.  Mason  Farm 
Rd,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

loshua  A.  Kalkstem,  Highland  Park,  N.J., 
has  been  named  secretar\'  for  Hooper 
Holmes,  Inc.,  Boston,  formerly  known  as 
The  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  of  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.  Joshua  earned  his  J.D   from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  and  his  wife, 
Katharine,  have  one  daughter,  Aleta. 

Hugh  C.  Ijirsen  is  a  development  en- 
gineer with  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Allison  /.  Maggiolo  has  been  named  a 
partner  in  the  Louisville,  Ky  ,  law  firm  of 
Reisz,  Blackburn  &  Manly 

C.  Herndon  Williams,  jr,  (Ph.D.)  has 
joined  AER-AQUA  Laboratories,  Inc.,  in 
Houston  as  laborator\-  director  and  con- 
sultant in  organic  trace  analysis  by  gas 
chromatography  and  mass  spectrometr\-.  He 
and  his  family  have  returned  to  the  country 
follouing  five  years  in  Brazil,  where  he  was 
on  the  chemisfr\'  facult\'  at  the  University  of 
Campinas  in  Sao  Paulo. 

£L(L  David  R.  Brown  (Sc.M.)  is  assist- 
\J  \J  ant  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  College  of  Medicine. 

Larrimore  C.  Crockett  (Ph.D.)  is  executive 
director  of  the  Vermont  Higher  Education 
Council  in  Brattleboro. 

jean  Balle  Denman,  London,  England, 
reports  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Laurel 
Catherine  Sybil,  on  July  29,  1975.  Jean's  ad- 
dress in  London  is  13  Hadley  St. 

Linda  Wetsenfeld  Cordon,  Orleans,  Mass., 
reports  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Ruthanna 
Rachael,  on  Sept.  27,  1975. 

Philip  E.  Culdeman  is  a  consultant  with 
Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchell  of  Los  Angeles. 

Ronald  A.  Holmberg  is  assistant  mer- 
chandising manager  for  Travis  Mills,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Dai'e  Houghton  and  his  wife,  Linda  Erik- 
son  Houghton  (see  '67),  have  moved  to 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  after  spending  the  last 
five  years  in  San  Diego  and  points  west. 


Dave,  recently  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander, is  an  intelligence  officer  stationed  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  working  as  a 
naval  analyst. 

Jonathan  Kantrowilz  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  an  attorney  for  Touche,  Ross  &  Co.  in 
New  York  CiU'.  The  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate  had  been  with  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  "Have  also  been 
busy  in  teaching,  politics  (including  an  un- 
successful candidacN'  for  the  Connecticut 
State  Senate  in  1972),  business,  and  urban  af- 
fairs." Jon  and  Monica  Victoria  Fractenberg 
were  married  in  1970  and  have  one  daughter, 
Bethany  Eve,  4. 

Frederick  Keenan  has  joined  N.  W.  Ayer 
ABH  International  in  New  York  City  as  an 
account  executive.  Rick  received  his  M.B.A. 
in  marketing  in  1972  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
and  his  family  reside  in  Darien,  Conn. 

George  A.  Manfredi  and  Nana/  Nickerson 
Manfredi  '67  report  the  birth  of  their  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  on 
Dec.  14.  The  family  resides  in  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,  Calif. 

Roberta  Schnitt  Scardcra  is  an  exporter 
— from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  —  of 
mahogan)  housewares,  dried  flowers, 
fishnets,  and  baskets.  Her  business  address: 
Scardera-Cucchiara,  c/o  Ro\al  Haitian  Club 
Hotel,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 

Michael  D.  Schmitz  and  Cher\i  A. 
Mehlich  were  married  Jan.  22  in  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  Mike  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Walsh,  Case  &  Coale. 

Don  Tarr  isself-emplo\ed  asa  partner  in 
Broadbent's  Spray  Rentals,  Essington,  Pa. 

Terry  /.  Zemgast  has  been  named  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Peterson,  Sullivan  &  Co., 
certified  public  accountants  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

/2  7       Dr.  Michael  Bart  Alfano  and  his 
\J  I         wife,  ]ean  Ryan  Alfano,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Michael  Bart,  on 
Nov.  27.  Bart  began  his  intemal  medicine 
practice  last  Juh'  in  association  with  two 
other  internists  in  Natick,  Mass. 

Paul  Bailey  and  his  uife  report  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Peter  Boyd  Bailey,  on  March  22, 
1976.  Thev  live  in  New  Haven. 

Dr.  Douglas  /.  Blat:  is  a  resident  in  or- 
thopedics at  the  Tulane  Medical  Center  in 
New  Orleans. 

Barbara  Landis  Chase  has  been  appointed 
director  of  admissions  for  the  Wheeler 
School,  Providence.  A  member  of  the  faculty 
there  since  1973,  she  had  been  serving  as  as- 
sistant director  of  admissions.  Barbara  is  also 
an  instructor  in  the  middle  school. 

lohn  C.  Duffy  (A.M.)  has  been  appointed 
an  instructor  in  the  music  department  at 
Tufts  University. 

Scott  C.  Hensel  is  a  field  sales  manager 
with  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Pelham,  NY. 

Linda  Erikson  Houghton  and  her  husband, 
Dave  Houghton  (see  '66),  have  moved  from 
the  West  Coast  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  where 
Linda  hopes  to  establish  an  interior  design 
firm  similar  to  one  she  operated  in  San 
Diego. 

Nancy  Nickerson  Manfredi  and  George  A. 
Manfredi  '66  report  the  birth  of  their  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  on 
Dec.  14.  The  family  lives  in  Palos  Verdes  Es- 
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tales,  Calif. 

Eugene  D.  Neumian  is  engaged  in  the 
importing/exporting  business  in  New  York 
City,  after  having  been  involved  in  invest- 
ment banking,  financial  consulting,  and  real 
estate  and  land  development  since  earning 
his  M.B.A.  degree  from  Wharton  in  1969. 
During  a  recent  'round-the-world  trip  to 
China,  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  England  to 
purchase  Oriental  carpets  that  his  firm, 
EDEN  International  Trading  Corp.,  imports 
and  exports.  Gene  saw  the  possibilities  of 
exporting  surplus  products  abroad.  The 
company  now  exports  to  five  countries  and 
imports  from  seven.  Gene,  his  wife,  Gail, 
and  their  daughter,  Alisa,  currently  reside  in 
the  Society  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia. 

/TO        lajic  E.  Beckett,  who  is  involved 
UO       with  labor  education,  is  a  program 
coordinator  with  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle. 

Laiice  W.  Brunner  is  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Kenneth  Cheniack  has  moved  to  7  Peter- 
son Rd.,  Natick,  Mass.,  and  is  working  as  a 
systems  analyst  in  the  treasury  department 
at  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Maynard,  Mass. 

}ohn  Gai/dos  and  his  wife,  Marian,  report 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Megan  Elizabeth,  on 
Oct.  9.  "She  has  auburn  hair,"  the  birth  an- 
nouncement said.  "Her  eyes  are  neat.  Her 
body  is  21  inches  long  (head  included).  She 
weighed  8  lbs.  and  10  oz.  when  she  was  born 
at  5:28  a.m.  on  October  9.  Her  mother's  not 
too  bad  looking  either."  The  family  lives  in 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Ronald  G.  Green  is  a  district  manager 
v/ith  the  Gilbane  Building  Co.  in  Providence. 

William  I.  Grosky  (Sc.M.)  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  computer  science  in  the  math  de- 
partment at  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 

Clyde  K.  Hanyen,  Jr.,  is  an  associate  with 
the  Brockton,  Mass.,  law  firm  of  Willis  A. 
Downs,  Esq. 

Capt.  Edu'iu  H.  jessup  has  received  his 
master's  degree  from  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Ed  majored  in 
aeronautical  engineering  and  is  remaining  at 
Wright-Patterson  for  duty  as  a  development 
engineer  with  the  Air  Force  Avionics  Labora- 
tory, a  part  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand. 

Alan  G.  johuston  and  his  wife,  Sally  Miller 
Johnston  '65,  have  moved  to  304  C.  Mason 
Farm  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  "After  complet- 
ing a  year  of  population  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iff  Iff,  Nigeria,  I  am  now  studying 
for  a  Ph.D.  in  geography  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,"  Alan  says. 

Marga  Matheny  has  returned  to  this 
country  after  attending  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Scan- 
danavia,  where  she  studied  facilities  for  the 
handicapped.  She  is  now  completing  work 
for  her  master's  in  special  education  at 
Lehigh 

Judith  A.  McGaw,  Monterey,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  in  American  Civilization 
from  New  York  University  in  February. 

Charles  Paul  Minific,  his  wife,  Debbie, 
and  their  children,  David  and  Amy,  are 
now  living  at  15  Saddle  Ridge  Dr.,  West 
Simsburv,  Conn.  Charles  is  working  as  an 
expense  analyst  with  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co. 


Capt.  Charles  S.  ModUszeu'ski ,  USAF,  is 
chief  of  plans  and  projects  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Thomas  R.  Park,  after  playing  two  years 
as  a  nose  guard  for  the  Brown  football  team, 
continued  his  athletic  career,  first  at  West 
Chester  State  College  (Pa.),  then  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  coaching  teams  at  Okinawa  in 
1970  and  at  Quantico,  Va.,  the  following  fall. 
Currently,  Thom  is  assistant  football  coach 
and  director  of  recruiting  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Last  fall,  the  Terrapins  had  an 
undefeated  season  before  losing  to  Houston 
in  the  Cotton  Bowl  at  Dallas  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

Richard  C.  Vemei/  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Ben- 
nington, N.H.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
manufacturing  firm  since  1969  and  had  been 
executive  vice-president  since  1971.  Dick  and 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  live  in  Antrim,  N.H.,  with 
their  four  children. 

Peter  S.  Voss,  Barrington,  R.I.,  has  been 
named  a  vice-president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  National  Bank.  He  joined  the 
trust  and  investment  division  in  1968  and 
had  been  an  assistant  vice-president  since 
1973. 

David  M.  Scliorr  is  assistant  professor  at 
the  Davison  Art  Center,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, in  Middletown,  Conn. 

Dr.  Earn/  C.  Strongoski  is  a  first-year  resi- 
dent in  family  practice  at  Tallahassee  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Gun/neth  V.  Walker,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  professor  of 
music  theory  in  the  Oberlin  College  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  as  a  sabbatical  replacement 
for  the  second  semester.  She  formerly  held  a 
teaching  fellowship  at  Hartt  College  of  Music 
of  the  University  of  Hartford,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  Mus.M.  degree  in  1970  and  her 
doctor  of  music  arts  degree  in  1976. 

lames  A.  Yardley  is  teaching  in  a  high 
school  in  Lucea,  Jamaica. 

/IQ       Guillermo  Bahamon  has  been  an 
VJ^       architect  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
since  graduating  from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design  in  1973.  He  and  his  wife, 
Claire  Chafee,  reside  at  21A  Washington 
Ave.,  Cambridge. 
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Wendy  Fishbein  Drezek  completed  her 
Ph.D.  in  early  education  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1975.  Her  husband,  Stan  (Yale  '69), 
is  an  administrator  with  the  Austin  (Texas) 
Independent  School  Distnct.  They  have 
three  children. 

Willis  /.  Goldsmith  and  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
report  the  birth  of  a  son,  Andrew  Edward,  on 
Jan.  2.  Willis  is  an  attorney  with  the  New 
York  City  law  firm  of  Guggenheimer  &  Un- 
termyer  and  his  wife  is  an  attorney  with  the 
New  York  State  Consumer  Protection  Board. 

Stanley  I.  Grossman  (Ph.D.),  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula,  has  received  a  $9,000 
grant  for  a  research  program  at  Leningrad 
State  University  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is 
doing  mathematics  research  at  the  university 
in  Leningrad  from  Februars'  through  August. 

Dr.  Allai  H.  Heller  and  Elizabeth 
Blackman  were  married  Oct.  25  in  Brown's 
Manning  Chapel  and  are  living  in  Bnghton, 
Mass.  Dr.  Heller  is  a  fellow  in  clinical  phar- 
macology at  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston. 

John  F.  Lucei/,  a  member  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  law  firm  of  Horvitz  &  Horvitz,  has 
been  named  an  assistant  corporation  counsel 
by  Mayor  Wilfred  C.  Dnscoll  '49.  John  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Fall  River  Conservation 
Commission  last  summer. 

Robert  A.  Marino  (Ph.D.)  is  a  visiting 
senior  scientist  with  Block  Engineering, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  Joan  Ruffle  has  switched  from  a  surgi- 
cal residency  to  an  anesthesiology  residency 
at  Hartford  (Conn.)  Hospital. 

Phyllis  Krukoff  Shnaider  and  her  husband, 
Irving,  report  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Catherine  Rebecca.  They  also  have  a  son, 
Adam  Michael,  who  is  3.  "I  am  doing  psy- 
chological testing  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
Irving  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Bronfin,  Heller, 
Feldman  &  Steinberg  in  New  Orleans." 
The  famiK-  lives  in  New  Orleans  at  3525 
Vincennes  PI. 

Kenneth  R.  Sloan,  Jr.,  and  Christine  Curcio 
(see  '72)  were  married  Jan.  12  in  Huntington, 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  at  929  South  Brooks  St., 
Madison,  Wis.  63715.  Ken  is  completing  his 
doctoral  dissertation  in  computer  and 
information  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  commuting  between 
Madison  and  Philadelphia. 

Jill  Stainforth  is  living  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
where  she  is  an  editor  for  the  International 
Development  Research  Center,  involved 
with  scientific  research  in  the  Third  World. 
She's  also  assistant  editor  of  Science  Forum 
magazine. 

James  Widerman  (A.M.)  reports  the  birth 
of  his  first  child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  on  June  18. 
Jim  is  a  high  school  guidance  counselor  with 
the  Philadelphia  School  District. 

Timothy  G.  Wiggenhoni  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chicago  regional  sales  manager  for 
Prudential  Lines,  Inc.,  a  shipping  firm.  Tim 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all  sales 
efforts  in  the  central  and  midwestem  states 
from  his  Chicago  headquarters. 

John  R.  Willard  is  an  attorney  with  James 
S.  Jacobson  in  Vail,  Colo. 

^f\       Andy  Arnault  is  a  first-\ear 

/  \J       student  at  New  York  University's 

School  of  Drama. 

William  H.  Barringer  is  an  attorne\'  uith 
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Stiff,  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jeff  Bergart  and  Marlene  Halpem  were 
married  last  June  and  are  living  in  Arlington, 
Mass.  Jeff  is  a  financial  consultant  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Marlene  is  a  speech 
therapist  for  the  citv  of  Maiden.  Both  are 
elected  town  meeting  members  in  Arlington. 

Phillip  ].  Campana  (Ph.D.)  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  1976  Outstanding  Faculty  Award 
at  Tennessee  Technological  University.  The 
award  is  based  on  nominations  by  students 
and  facultv.  He  is  professor  of  German  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, a  position  he  has  held  since  1970. 

George  L.  Chiinetito  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  pension  technical  services  for  the 
Richard  1.  Abedon  Co.,  Providence. 

Susan  Doucette  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  and  is  an  attornev  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Kate  E.  Fleisher,  who  calls  herself  a 
"government  bureaucrat,"  is  CETA  coor- 
dinator for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, working  out  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  Securitv  in  Government  Cen- 
ter, Boston. 

George  I.  Lee,  an  attornev,  is  law  clerk  to 
Federal  District  Judge  James  Fitzgerald  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Wesley  A.  Magat  is  a  visiting  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  economics  at 
Brown. 

Raymond  R.  Reeder  (PhD  ),  director  of 
the  Center  for  Communitv  Education  at 
Elizabethtown  College,  Mount  Jov,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  interim  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Carol  Lynne  Smith  and  Dr.  Daniel  E. 
Singer  were  married  Sept.  16,  1973,  and  are 
living  in  Cambridge,  Mass  Carol  is  a  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  the  department  of  psy- 
chology at  MIT,  and  Dan,  a  Yale  graduate,  is 
a  medical  resident  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Voymas  has  been 
named  minister  of  the  VVellfleet  United 
Methodist  Church  on  Cape  Cod.  He  at- 
tended Drew  Theological  Seminarv,  Madi- 
son, N.J.,  and  also  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  New  England  Conservatorv  of  Music. 

Michael  D.  Weiss  (Ph.D)  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Economic  Research  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

^/'l         After  our  grand  5th  Reunion, 
/   A.       plans  are  underwa\-  for  a  modest 
6th.  Please  look  for  the  class  table  at  the 
Campus  Dance  and  plan  to  stay  and  party 
there. 

Dreiv  Augenblick  is  an  insurance  instruc- 
tor at  the  education  center  of  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Hartford.  Prior  to  taking  this  posi- 
tion in  1976,  Drew  worked  for  Travelers  as  an 
underwriter  and  field  representative  in  the 
casualty-property  personal  lines  department 
in  the  company's  Alexandria,  Va.,  office. 

Scoff  C.  Bush  has  been  named  assistant 
counsel  and  companv  officer  at  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  in  Hartford,  Conn  He  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut in  1974. 

Carol  A.  Fowler  is  an  instructor  in  the 
psychology  department  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 


Marilyn  Wallace  Friedman  and  her  hus- 
band, Larry,  report  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  a  son,  Michael  Louis,  on  Jan.  4.  The 
family  lives  in  Providence. 

Robert  L.  Girouard  (Ph.D.),  associate  and 
editorial  page  editor  of  Tlie  Free  Press,  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  has  been  chosen  bv  the  Eugene 
O'Neill  Theater  Center,  Waterford,  Conn.,  to 
participate  in  its  annual  National  Critics  Insti- 
tute, July  10-Aug.  7.  Onlv  ten  institute  fel- 
lows are  chosen  each  year  nationwide. 

Andrrw  N.  Harrington  has  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Stanford  and  has  joined  the 
mathematics  department  at  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Atlanta. 

Elie  Hirschfeld  has  left  the  law  firm  of 
Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  &  McClov  in  New 
York  Cits'  and  is  now  practicing  law  and 
working  in  real  estate  development  in  New- 
York  City. 

Robert  E.  lauron  has  moved  to  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  where  he  is  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  McLane,  Graf,  Greene,  Raulerson 
&  Middleton.  While  at  Suffolk  Law  School, 
Bob  served  as  editor  of  the  Lair  Rei'ieu'  and 
received  the  facult\'  award  given  to  the  out- 
standing senior. 

Bakul  R  Kamani  (Sc.M.)  and  his  wife, 
Patrima,  report  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child, 
a  son,  on  Dec.  25.  Bakul,  who  now  lives  with 
his  family  in  Asnara,  Ethiopia,  writes  that  he 
is  especially  pleased  with  the  photos  bv  John 
Foraste  in  the  pages  of  the  BAM. 

Cornelius  /.  Madera,  jr..  is  an  associate 
with  the  Morristown,  N.J.,  law  firm  of  Riker, 
Danzig,  Scherev  &  Debevoise. 

Dr.  Stuart  K.  Olviy  is  senior  resident  at 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  Texas  Medical 
Center,  Houston.  His  wife  is  Margaret  Rice 
Olvey  '73. 

Bruce  H.  Pourciau  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Sarah 
Milne,  on  Dec.  5   The  family  is  living  in  Ap- 
pleton.  Wis.,  where  Bruce  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Lawrence  University. 
Nancy  is  an  instructor  in  a  Montessori  school 
in  Green  Bay. 

Carolyn  Smith  reports  that  she  ser\'ed  as 
a  guide  at  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  exhibit  in 
Moscow  last  November  and  December.  "It 
was  a  smash  hit  with  the  Russians,"  she 
says,  "with  crowds  lined  up  for  as  long  as 
eight  hours  in  the  cold  to  get  in.  The 
twenty-nine  guides,  all  of  whom  spoke  Rus- 
sian, were  bombarded  all  da\  long  with 
questions  about  U.S.  unemployment,  crime, 
inflation,  Jimm\'  Carter,  and  pensions.  A 
particularly  hot  item  seemed  to  be  flying 
saucers,  against  which  the  Soviet  press  has 
mounted  quite  a  campaign.  Often  the 
questions  were  rather  revealing  of  life  in  the 
USSR,  such  as,  'What  would  happen  to 
someone  if  they  found  out  at  work  that  he 
goes  to  church?'  All  in  all,  it  was  a  fascinating 
month."  Carolyn  lives  in  Washington,  DC. 

H.  Scott  Tliomson  and  Eileen  D.  Lallier 
were  married  Dec.  18  in  North  Attleboro  and 
are  Uving  in  Pawlucket.  Scott  and  Eileen  are 
both  employed  b\'  Donley  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  North  Attleboro. 

H.  D.  Wilkrd  (Ph.D.)  has  been  named  a 
research  supervisor  at  the  Amoco  Production 
Co.,  Tulsa  Research  Center,  Tulsa,  Okla.  He 
has  been  with  the  firm  for  twenty-five  years, 
most  recently  as  a  research  scienhst. 


^' V        Dr.  Linda  Berman  is  a  first-year 
/  *mt       medical  resident  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Center,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Todd  R.  Craun  is  an  attornev  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

James  P.  Cunningham  was  released  from 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  January',  and 
now  Jay  is  in  his  first  semester  at  the  Detroit 
College  of  Law.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  are 
living  in  Detroit. 

Christine  Curcio  and  Kenneth  R.  Sloan,  ]r. 
(see  '69)  were  married  Jan.  12  in  Huntington, 
N.Y.,  with  Dotsie  Norcn  '72  serving  as  honor 
attendant.  The  Sloans  are  living  at  929  South 
Brooks  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  63715.  "After  hav- 
ing worked  since  graduation  in  the  psychol- 
ogy department  at  Princeton,  1  am  now  a 
first-year  graduate  student  in  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,"  Christine  writes. 
She  is  maintaining  her  maiden  name. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  T.  Darnall  is  doing  his  intern- 
ship at  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Barbara  Estrin  (Ph.D.)  is  serving  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  at  Stonehill  Col- 
lege, Rockland,  Mass.  The  Smith  College 
graduate  earned  her  master's  from  Harvard 
and  is  a  resident  of  Providence. 

Shellie  R.  Hoffer  is  a  field  examiner  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

lohn  L.  jaimrski  is  in  his  fifth  year  of 
teaching  psychology  and  sociology  at  Bishop 
Fenwick  High,  Peabody,  Mass.,  where  he  is 
head  basketball  coach.  "In  the  last  three 
years,  the  teams  have  had  a  cumulative  re- 
cord of  58-11  and  have  appeared  in  three 
state  tournaments   "  John  has  purchased  a 
new  home  at  196  Pine  St.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Douglas  R.  Littlefield  has  been  elected 
faculty'  moderator  of  the  Head-Royce 
Schools,  coordinate  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  he  has  been  teach- 
ing American  history  and  government.  He 
and  his  wife,  Christy,  are  living  in  Berkeley. 

George  M.  McCorrxi  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  international  management  from 
the  American  Graduate  School  of  Interna- 
tional Management,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  in  De- 
cember. 

Carol  Millican  is  doing  the  animation  on  a 
full-length  feature  cartoon  of  Raggedy  Ann  & 
Andy,  being  produced  by  ITT  in  New  York 
City.' 

Enc  j.  Olmer  and  Lisa  F.  Purvin  were 
married  Dec.  5  in  New  York  Citv.  Eric  re- 
ceived his  master's  from  the  Yale  School  of 
Architecture  last  Mav  and  is  an  architectural 
designer  with  James  M.  Spink  Associates  in 
Houston. 

Eleanor  M.  Ringel  is  with  Classic  maga- 
zine in  New  York  City  as  a  writer,  editor,  and 
production  assistant 

Dr.  Robert  j.  Rothbaum.  a  pediatrician,  is 
on  the  staff  of  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  his  wife,  Cynthia  Smith 
Rothbaum.  is  an  investment  advisor  at  Wash- 
ington UniversiU'  in  St.  Louis. 

Mollie  Sandock  is  a  reference  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Library'. 

Clifton  /.  Saper.  Chicago,  received  his 
Ph  D.  in  clinical  psychology  from  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago  in  February.  He  has 
served  as  a  child  clinical  intern  and  adminis- 
trative assistant  at  Loyola's  Guidance  Center 
and  Day  School  and  is  an  instructor  at  the 
university. 
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Marion  Sherry  Sncru'  reports  that  last  June 
she  was  promoted  to  assistant  editor  of  the 
Apprmml  Guide,  a  directory'  of  engineering 
equipment  pubhshed  by  Factory  Mutual 
Research  Corp.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Catherine  Stetson  (A.M.)  is  academic 
standards  advisor  at  the  National  College  of 
Business,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Mark  G.  Steinberg  is  assistant  adminis- 
trator/clinical program  director  at  the  Grant 
Center  Hospital  and  Treatment  Center,  a 
psychiatric  facility  for  children  and  adoles- 
cents in  Miami,  Fla. 

Paul  Tarwt  was  graduated  last  May  from 
the  Thomas  Bacchus  School  of  Law  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  and  is  now  an  attorney  in 
Lowell,  Mass. 

^'5        Mary  Beiniett  is  head  of  member- 
/  >3       ship  at  the  Museum  of  Transporta- 
tion m  Brookline,  Mass. 

Martha  Browne  is  a  preparing  editor  at 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City,  and 
is  taking  computer  courses  on  the  side. 

Beverly  /.  Burke  is  a  second-year  law  stu- 
dent at  George  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patrick  j.  Cafferty,  jr.,  was  graduated  cum 
laude  from  Fordham  Law  School  in  May  and 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  De- 
cember. He's  now  employed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  an  attorney  in  the  pol- 
lution control  section  of  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division.  He  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  live  at  4600  Commons  Dr.,  Apt.  301, 
Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

Richard  B.  Hill  received  his  J.D.  degree 
from  Boston  Universitv  School  of  Law  in 
June.  He  is  presently  on  the  staff  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Health  and  Medical  Care 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Lidel  /.  Jackson,  jr.,  a  professional  dancer, 
has  been  appearing  in  the  current  Broadway 
production,  Your  Arms  Too  Short  To  Box  With 
God. 

Jamie  Kaplan  is  a  second-year  law  student 
at  the  Boalt  Hall  School  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  he  is 
a  member  of  the  California  Law  Rn'ieic.  He 
and  his  wife,  Barbara,  live  in  Berkeley. 

Peter  Lipman  has  been  working  for  the 
library  system  at  Brown  since  the  summer  of 
1974  and  is  now  assistant  University  librar- 
ian. 

Lester  Lloi/d  is  in  his  second  year  at  Har- 
vard's Graduate  School  of  Design,  where  he 
is  studying  architecture. 

Chnshane  R.  Mollet  has  been  promoted 
to  employee  relations  consultant  with  Pru- 
dential Property  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.J.  She  coordinates 
company-wide  compliance  with  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws  and  the  de- 
velopment of  affirmative-action  programs. 
Christiane  is  also  working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  at  Rutgers. 

Diana  Lee  Norton  accepted  a  position  in 
Januar^'  as  corporate  staffing  coordinator 
with  Sanger  Harris  in  Dallas,  Texas,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.  She  was  formerly  manager  of  work  sys- 
tems with  May-D&F  in  Denver. 

Margaret  Rice  Oli'ey  reports  she  is  a 
housewife,  living  at  3947Gaylord  #233, 
Houston,  Texas.  Her  husband  is  Dr.  Stuart 
Olvey  (see  '71). 

Kenneth  £.  Peters  has  been  promoted  to 


nuclear  ship  superintendent  at  General 
Dynamics  Electric  Boat  Division  in  Groton, 
Conn.  He  and  his  wife.  Gale,  live  at  85  Grove 
Ave.  #4,  Groton  06340. 

Jeff  Pun'in  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  for  consumer  and  dermatological 
products  at  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  He  re- 
ceived his  MBA.  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1975.  He 
lives  in  LawrenceviUe,  N.j. 

Peter  j.  Robinson  and  Mary  Lee  Gray 
were  married  Dec.  19  in  Lafayette,  La.,  and 
are  living  in  Houston,  Texas,  where  Peter  is 
with  Atlantic-Richfield  Oil  Co. 

Dean  N.  Tenikni,  a  1976  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate,  has  joined  the  Providence 
law  firm  of  Aisenberg  &  Dworkin. 

Christopher  Starr  Williams  was  graduated 
last  May  from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  and  has  passed  the  Virginia  bar  exam. 

Bill  Wilson  is  a  second-year  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lua/  Winner  is  a  second-year  student  at 
New  York  University's  School  of  Drama. 

^ /\        Peter  Crist  is  working  for  the 
/  ^t       Household  Finance  Corp.  in  its 
government  relations  office  in  Chicago  and 
will  shortly  become  a  registered  lobbyist  for 
the  corporation.  Pete's  address  is  214  S. 
Grant  St.,  Hinsdale,  111. 

Joseph  T.  Grause,  Jr.,  has  been  working  as 
a  security  analyst  for  the  investment  man- 
agement firm  of  Fidelity  Management  &  Re- 
search Co.,  Boston,  since  last  June.  He  was 
graduated  in  May  from  Penn's  Wharton 
School  of  Finance. 

Alice  Morris  and  Pierre  Tariot  were  mar- 
ried Aug.  14  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  They  are 
both  third-year  medical  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

S/it'i7fl  /.  O'Connell  (A.M.)  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurer  at  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Weslie  A.  Resnick  (A.M.)  is  an  investment 
analyst  with  F.  Eberstadt  in  New  York  City. 

Sara  Roth  Rothman  is  a  graduate  student 
and  teaching  assistant  in  the  mathematics 
department  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  her  husband,  Michael,  is  a  graduate 
student  and  teaching  assistant  in  the 
chemistry  department. 
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Margaret  E.  Mayo  Tolbert  (Ph.D.),  who 
was  previously  employed  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistr\'  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama,  has  accepted  a  position  as  associate 
professor  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  in  the 
School  of  Pharmac\'  at  Florida  A  &  M  Uni- 
versitv. The  position  involves  research, 
teaching,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  admin- 
istrative work. 

P.  Kevin  Walther  and  Judith  A.  Moblev 
were  married  Dec.  27  in  Wilmington,  N.C., 
and  are  living  at  215  North  Waldron  St., 
Bloomington,  Ind,  47401.  Kevin  is  a  second- 
year  law  student  at  Indiana  University. 

Bruce  C.  Wilks  has  been  elected  an  assist- 
ant loan  officer  of  Old  Colony  Cooperative 
Bank,  Providence,  and  will  work  out  of  its 
Hoxsie  office. 

James  Stern  Zisson  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  A&M  Records  in  New 
York  Cit\',  a  position  that  will  put  him  in 
charge  of  marketing,  merchandising,  pro- 
motion, publicity,  and  artist  relations.  While 
at  Brown,  Jimmy  managed  Mother  Records 
for  three  years  and  initiated  live  radio  concert 
broadcasts  on  WBRU-FM. 

7C        Frank  Altinan  and  Leslie  Miller 
/  J       were  married  in  Armonk,  N.Y.,  on 
Jan.  1,  with  Brent  Weaver  the  best  man.  Also 
in  the  wedding  party  were  Peter  hieilson  as  a 
groomsman  and  Libby  Hirsh  '76  and  Breffni 
McGuire  '76  as  bridesmaids.  Frank  is  with  the 
Minnesota  Housing  Finance  Agency  while 
he  is  finishing  his  master's  degree  in  public 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Leslie 
is  a  graduate  student  in  sociology  at  the  uni- 
versitv and  is  employed  by  the  Minnesota 
Governor's  Crime  Commission.  Their  ad- 
dress: 1615  S.  4th  St.,  Apt.  M2509,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Peter  W.  Bardagtio  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
American  history  at  Stanford  University  and 
IS  living  at  1193  Stanford  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94306. 

Annette  Breingan  has  joined  Watkins- 
Johnson  Co.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. ,  as  a  member 
of  its  technical  staff,  doing  operational 
software  and  systems  work. 

Charles  "Chuck"  Connell  is  working  on 
his  master's  in  international  relations  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Paul  Farrell  and  Barbara  W.  Knapp  were 
married  June  20  in  Scituate,  Mass.  He's 
completing  his  second  year  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Dental  School. 

George  D.  "Ted"  Gardner  is  a  second-year 
student  at  the  Colgate  Darden  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Richard  David  Hunt  (M.  A.T.)  and 
Elizabeth  Ann  Schaedler  were  married  July 
10  and  are  living  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Dick 
is  teaching  histor\'  and  coaching  basketball 
and  baseball  at  Barr%'-Robinson  High  School, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Catherine  ladofano  and  George  T.  Joseph 
were  married  July  24  in  Manning  Chapel  on 
the  Brown  campus.  She  is  a  research  asso- 
ciate for  a  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
George  is  a  teacher-coach  at  Hopkinton 
Junior/Senior  High. 

Deborali  Lee  Michael  and  Dr.  John  Halton 
Lecky  were  married  Nov.  27  and  are  residing 
in  Wynnewood,  Pa.  Deborah  will  receive  her 
M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  in  May,  and  her  husband  is  an 
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assistant  professor  of  anesthesiology  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  Universit)'  of  Pennsylvania. 
Deborah  is  the  daughter  of/.  Graham  Michael 
'50  and  Janice  Peterson  Michael  '50. 

Deborah  Lee  Monahan  and  Eugene  E. 
Kalish  were  married  Nov.  3  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  that  city.  Deborah  is 
studying  violin  privately,  and  her  husband  is 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Donald  M.  Porada  and  Nancy  J.  Turner 
were  married  Dec.  31  in  Indian  Head,  Md., 
and  are  now  living  in  Oxnard,  Calif.  Tom 
Geyer  served  as  best  man  at  the  wedding. 

Susan  Rose  and  Norman  Geller  were 
married  Aug.  24,  1975,  and  are  living  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  Susan  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  child  development  specialist 
program  at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers. 

Stanley  W.  Schofield,  Jr.,  and  Joan  C. 
Smith  were  married  Oct.  10  in  Warwick,  R.I., 
where  they  now  live.  Stan  is  with  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.,  Cranston. 

Barry  "Buff"  Slagle  and  his  wife,  Nicole, 
are  living  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  where  Barr\' 
is  a  second-year  law  student  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Stephan  M.  Uplmm  and  Kathr\n  R.  Don- 
nelly were  married  Dec.  26  and  are  living  in 
Pawtucket.  Steve  is  a  student  in  the  Brown 
medical  program. 

Robert  R.  Whitesill.  Jr.,  and  Jaime  L.  Hard 
were  married  Nov.  13  in  Hagerstown,  Md,, 
where  they  now  reside.  Bob  is  associated 
with  Seibert,  Whitesell  &  Campbell,  an  en- 
gineering firm. 

Dan  Woog  has  been  named  spwrts  editor 
of  the  Westport  Ntics  in  Westport,  Conn., 
where  he  is  ver\  involved  in  vouth  soccer 
coaching.  "1  took  a  club  down  to  the  Junior 
Orange  Bowl  Soccer  Tournament  in  Miami 
recentlv." 

7^       /o)i(if/i(i)i  B.  Blitzcr  is  a  first- 

/  vJ       year  medical  student  at  Upstate 

Medical  Center,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  is  living 

at  175  Elizabeth  Blackwell  St.,  Syracuse 

13210. 

Bradley  W.  Brockmann  is  a  legal  assistant 
with  the  VVashington,  DC,  law  firm  of  Ar- 
nold &  Porter. 

Barbara  Burchenal  (M.A.T.)  is  serving  this 
year  as  the  first  full-time  youth  coordinator 
for  the  town  of  Darien,  Conn  ,  a  position 
funded  by  the  Federal  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  The  Middlebur\- 
College  graduate  has  also  worked  as  a  substi- 
tute teacher  in  the  Darien  schools. 

Althea  Cranston  is  teaching  English  at 
Westminster  School  in  Simsburv,  Conn. 

Susan  Bartlett  Finnegan  and  Wdliam  Clark 
Smith  were  married  recently  and  are  living  at 
52  Everett  St.,  Bristol,  R.I.  02809. 

Anthony  Green  is  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uate group  in  immunology  at  the  University- 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Laurence  F.  Gross,  jr.  (Ph.D.)  has  been 
appointed  curator  of  collections  at  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley  Textile  Museum  in  North  An- 
dover,  Mass. 

Louise  Herzl  and  Kenneth  /.  Betz  were 
married  Aug.  29  in  Narberth,  Pa.,  with 
Maude  I.  Salinger  as  best  lady,  David  A.  Pfister 
as  best  man,  and  Melissa  D.  Lehmann  as  a 
bridesmaid.  Louise  is  in  her  first  year  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  School  and  Ken 


is  working  at  a  group  home  for  retarded 
children  while  attending  Pittsburgh  Semi- 
nary part-time.  The  couple  lives  at  905  North 
St.  Clair  St.,  Pittsburgh  15206. 

George  W.  Kay,  Park  Ridge,  111.,  is  a 
first-year  student  at  the  Harvard  Dental 
School. 

Amy  R.  McCune  is  a  graduate  student  in 
the  department  of  biology  at  Yale  University. 

Laura  Metcoff  is  living  in  Cleveland  and  is 
a  law  student  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Mark  Pendergast,  a  sales  and  service  en- 
gineer, is  sales  representative  with  H.  W. 
Brown  Engineering  Co.  and  is  living  in  South 
Egremont,  Mass. 

Steivn  M.  Rubin  has  moved  to  9344  Na- 
tional Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90034. 

Kevin  M.  Ryan  and  Diane  Currier  were 
married  Aug.  14  and  are  living  in  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  Kevin  is  a  grad  student  in  math  at  Cor- 
nell, and  Diane  is  a  student  at  Cornell  Law 
School. 

Margaret  Supplec  Smith  (Ph.D.),  assistant 
professor  of  fine  arts  at  Boston  University, 
has  been  named  assistant  director  of  preser- 
vation studies  in  the  American  and  New  Eng- 
land Studies  Program  there.  A  member  of 
BU's  fine  arts  faculty  smce  1973,  she 
specializes  in  American  painting,  the  Ameri- 
can city  and  landscape,  and  modern  Ameri- 
can and  European  architecture. 

Linda  Sue  TctreautI  and  George  A. 
Goodspeed  were  married  Oct.  2  in  Manning 
Chapel  on  the  Brown  campus  and  are  now 
residing  in  Providence. 

Christine  Vamey  ('79  MD.)  and  Robert 
hidech  (Sc.B.  Sc.M.,  '79  Ph.D.)  were  married 
Jan.  16  in  Walpole,  Mass.  The  best  man  was 
Dr.  Paul  Palatt,  former  assistant  professor  of 
biomedical  saences  at  Brown,  and  Larl  Var- 
ney  '78  was  an  usher.  Guests  at  the  wedding 
included  Joan  Fine,  Rohm  Haynes,  Paula  Kin- 
nunen,  Mary  Wisniezvski  (all  '76,  '79  M.D.)  and 
lulius  Gall  and  Desmond  Jordan  (both  '79 
MD). 


Stuart  Russell  Bugbee  '09,  Providence,  an 
agent  for  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  Providence  for  fifty-three  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1976;  Feb,  7.  Mr.  Bugbee  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Brown  Athletic  Advi- 
sor},' Council  and  was  a  close  follower  of 
Brown  football.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  brother,  Elhot  14,  Pioneer  House,  415 
PSt.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Catherine  Virginia  Lei'ere  '11,  Bristol,  R.I., 
president  of  her  class  and  a  teacher  at  Central 
High  School,  Providence,  for  twent\'-seven 
years  prior  to  her  retirement  in  1947;  Jan.  23. 
Miss  Levere  was  president  of  the  Brown 
Alumnae  Club  of  Bristol  County,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bristol  Historical  Society, 
and  reunion  coordinator  for  the  40th  and 
50th  reunions  of  her  class.  There  are  no 
immediate  survivors. 

Myron  Reuben  Chace  '13,  Douglas,  Mass., 
accountant  at  Hay  ward-Schuster  Co.,  Doug- 
las, prior  to  his  retirement  in  1962;  Jan.  6.  Mr. 
Chace  was  a  graduate  of  Bryant  and  Stratton 


College,  Boston,  where  he  majored  in  ac- 
counting. He  served  in  the  artillery'  during 
World  War  1.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Nancy,  of  Manchaug  Rd.,  Douglas;  and  a 
daughter,  Arline. 

Clifford  Harrison  Higgins  '15,  Concord, 
N.H.,  retired  civil  engineer  for  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad;  Jan.  15.  After  retiring  in 
1957,  Mr.  Higgins  became  assistant  engineer 
and  land  agent  for  the  New  Hampshire  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  for  seven  years.  He 
was  cit\'  assessor  in  Concord  for  six  years. 
Mr.  Higgins  was  an  Army  officer  during 
World  War  I,  serving  with  the  14th  Engineers 
and  with  the  British  Army  on  the  Somme 
Front.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Geneva,  33  Pinewood  Trail,  Concord; 
and  a  son.  Col.  David  Higgins,  of  Concord. 

Betsey  Turner  Keene  "17,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  retired  librarian;  Jan.  16.  Miss  Keene 
taught  at  Hope  High  and  at  Lincoln  School  in 
Providence  and  then  earned  an  Sc.B.  in  li- 
brary' science  from  Columbia  in  1927.  She 
served  as  head  librarian  at  the  Portville  Free 
Library,  Portville,  NY.,  for  twenty-seven 
years  prior  to  her  retirement  in  1961.  In  1950 
she  WTOte  and  published  a  history  of  the  li- 
brary. Her  father  was  the  late  George  f.  Keene 
1875.  Survivors  are  not  known. 

Lemuel  Florence  Patterson  Curry  '18,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  former  mayor  and  coun- 
cilman in  Independence  and  past  president 
of  Curr)'  Steel  Products,  Independence;  Jan. 
23.  Mr.  Curry  also  attended  Graceland  Col- 
lege in  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  was  a  trustee  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  at  Graceland  from 
1951  to  1964.  In  1961,  he  won  a  council  seat 
on  a  "good  government  "  ticket  that  broke 
the  thirtv-seven-year  hold  on  the  city  of  In- 
dependence by  the  Prendergast  machine.  Pat 
Curr\'  then  led  the  fight  for  a  charter  form  of 
government  and  was  elected  to  a  four-year 
term  as  mayor  in  1962.  He  moved  to  Inde- 
pendence in  1931  to  become  presiding  bishop 
of  the  R.L.D.S.  Church,  later  becoming  a 
member  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Curry  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Rotary 
Club  in  Independence  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Club  of  Kansas  City  and 
secretar%-  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna, 
of  Independence,  and  a  son,  Myron  '41, 
Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

William  Grosvenor  Ely,  ]r.  '20,  Pittsburgh, 
former  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  in  Kokomo,  Ind., 
and  Pittsburgh;  Dec.  23.  Psi  Upsilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Frances,  1120  Fox 
Chapel  Rd,,  Pittsburgh. 

Warren  j.  Freeman  '21,  Hallandale,  Fla., 
president  of  the  General  Bronze  Corp,  of 
Garden  City,  NY,,  makers  of  aluminum 
windows  and  building  panels,  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1968;  Jan  1.  A  former  resident 
of  Rockville  Centre,  NY.,  Mr.  Freeman  was 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
Meadowbrook  Hospital,  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Nassau  County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  which  presented  him  its 
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Humanitarian  Award  in  1970.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Anne,  of  Hallandale;  a  daugh- 
ter, Carol;  and  two  sons,  Howard  '53  and 
Alh/u  '61. 

fjiuicc  Truman  Keough  '22, '24  A.M.,  Paw- 
tucl\et,  R.I.,  former  teacher  of  French, 
Spanish,  and  history  at  Pawtucket  East  High 
School  and  Tolman  High;  Feb.  11.  There  are 
no  immediate  survivors. 

Thomas  Benjamiii  Dustin  '23,  Pittsfield, 
N.H.,  owner  of  Dustin's  clothing  store;  Jan. 
4.  Mr.  Dustin  was  president  of  Pittsfield  Sav- 
ings Bank,  director  of  Pittsfield  National 
Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  town's  trust  funds,  and 
a  trustee  and  incorporator  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Savings  Bank.  He  was  captain  of 
Brown's  undefeated  New  England  cham- 
pionship wrestling  team  of  1922-23  and  in 
post-season  competition  he  won  the  intercol- 
legiate light  heavyweight  championship. 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Thelma,  29  Main  St.,  Pittsfield;  a  son,  Robert; 
and  a  daughter,  Marjorie. 

Walter  Tenner,  jr.  '23,  Sun  City  Center,  Fla., 
a  retired  executive  of  the  New  York  office  of 
New  England  Telephone  Co.;  Jan.  8.  Mr. 
Fenner  attended  Brown  for  three  years  and 
then  transferred  to  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege (now  URI),  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1925.  A  former  resident  of  Glen  Cove,  N.Y., 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Long  Island  Brown  Club.  Sigma 
Nu.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Miriam,  b09 
La  Jolla  Ave.,  Sun  City  Center;  and  sister, 
Imogen  Tenner  Hodges  '26,  Warwick,  R.I. 

Trands  Vreeland  Greene  '23,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  foreman  at  the  Southbridge  Finishing 
Co.  for  thirty-five  years  before  retiring  in 
1962;  Feb.  11.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Victoria,  28  Oakes  Ave., 
Southbridge;  a  son,  Francis;  and  a  brother, 
Ralf}h  '23,  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Trederick  Sweet  '25,  North  Cape  May,  N.J., 
retired  sales  promotion  manager  with  Bryant 
Air  Conditioning  Corp.,  Philadelphia;  Oct. 
31.  Mr.  Sweet  was  president  of  his  freshman 
class.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Myrtle,  1603  Browning  Ave.,  North 
Cape  May. 

Alfred  Carl  Gienoio  '26,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  re- 
tired civil  engineer  and  former  director  of 
public  works  for  the  state  of  Ohio;  Oct.  14. 
Mr.  Gienow  was  associated  with  James  Ste- 
ward &  Co.,  Inc.,  contractors  and  engineers 
of  New  York  City,  helped  design  the  General 
Electric  plant  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  with 
A.M.  Kinney,  Inc.,  in  Cincinnati  before 
Governor  James  Rhodes  named  him  director 
of  public  works  in  1963.  He  served  in  the  post 
for  eight  years  before  retiring  to  Longboat 
Key,  Sarasota,  in  1973.  Sigma  Nu.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Alfheld,  683  El  Centro, 
Sarasota;  a  son,  Gordon;  and  daughter, 
Lvnn. 

Trank  Nelson  Ryan  '26,  Swampscott,  Mass., 
owner  of  the  Ryan  Oil  Co.  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
until  his  retirement  in  1968;  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Ryan 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Greater  Lynn  Oil 
Dealers  Assn.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Margaret,  5  Plymouth  Ln.;  and  a  son,  Frank. 


Arthur  Lewis  Lawrence  '27,  Essex,  Conn., 
retired  sales  engineer  for  Republic  Aviation 
Corp.'s  Missile  Svstems  Division,  Mineola, 
NY.,  and  a  founder  of  the  Soaring  Society  of 
America;  Feb.  12.  Mr.  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
countrv's  pioneers  in  soaring,  won  the  na- 
tional soaring  contest  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  in 
1931,  setting  a  record  by  staying  in  the  air 
more  than  two  hours.  In  1932,  he  helped 
form  the  American  Soaring  Association, 
served  as  its  secretary-treasurer,  and  in  1934 
was  manager  of  the  Dupont  Soaring  Expedi- 
tion. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  3 
Maple  Ave.,  Essex;  two  daughters,  Nancy 
and  Gail;  and  a  brother,  Edward  '29,  of 
Johnston,  R.I. 

Wallace  Everett  Randall  '27,  Providence,  a 
marine  artist;  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Randall  was  an 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  I.  His  father  was 
the  late  Otis  E.  Randall  '84,  at  one  time  dean 
of  Brown.  Psi  Upsilon.  Survivors  mclude  his 
daughter,  Patricia  Randall  Welch  '51,  1  Fara- 
field,  Hogg  Ln.,  Charlton,  Near  Banburv 
OXON  OX17  3DJ,  England. 

Clinton  Talmadge  Taylor,  jr.  '39,  North 
Chatham,  Mass.,  former  owner  of  the  Forest 
Beach  Motel  in  South  Chatham;  Jan.  11.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  a  former  instructor  of  navigation 
at  Cape  Cod  School  of  Aeronautics  and  was 
flight  and  operations  manager  at  Hyannis  Air 
Port  Corp.  He  was  a  World  War  II  veteran. 
Psi  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Ethel,  Wentworth  Dr.,  North  Chatham;  and 
one  daughter. 

David  Edward  Tallon  '42,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  a  recognized  authoritv'  on  casualty  in- 
surance and  president  of  his  own  firm  in 
Springfield,  William  M.  Ryan  Associates, 
Inc.;  Dec.  15.  Mr.  Fallon  spent  four  years 
with  the  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  II 
and,  following  his  discharge,  taught  instru- 
ment flying  to  Venezuelan  government 
pilots  for  several  years.  Sigma  Chi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Neil,  56  Rockland  Rd., 
Northampton. 

Marjorie  Tingley  Toher  '44,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
former  resident  of  Cumberland,  R.I.,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Big  Sister  Association  of  Rhode 
Island;  Oct.  8.  Mrs.  Toher  was  a  director  of 
Big  Sisters  for  five  years  before  retiring  in 
1975  and  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  She  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  reunion  of  her  class 
in  1960.  Survivors  include  her  husband,  John 
T.  Toher  '43,  3623  Congress  St.,  Fairfield;  four 
sons,  John,  Paul,  James,  and  Mark  '74;  and 
two  daughters,  Mary  '77  and  Margaret  '79. 

James  Daniel MacDonald,  Jr.  '45,  Marshfield, 
Mass.,  former  district  representative  in  New 
England  for  Pressed  Steel  Tank  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee; Nov.  11,  1975.  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
an  Army  Air  Force  officer  during  World  War 
11,  flying  on  thirty-nine  bombing  missions  in 
the  China-Burma-India  theater.  Psi  Upsilon. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anita,  Riverside 
Circle,  Marshfield;  and  a  son,  Scott. 

William  Herin  Waite  '49,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  chief 
administrator  and  executive  vice-president 
of  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  for 
fifteen  years  before  retiring  in  October  after 
being  hospitalized  several  times  for  a  heart 


condition;  Dec.  2.  Mr.  Waite  received  his 
master  of  hospital  administration  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1951  and 
had  been  administrator  at  Syracuse  Memo- 
rial Hospital  from  1954  to  1961.  He  served 
with  the  Navy  Air  Force  from  1943  to  1946. 
Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bea- 
trice, 417-H  Old  Bethlehem  Rd.,  Perkasie; 
sons  Randall  and  Cameron;  and  daughters 
Diane  and  Robin. 

Albert  Irvin  Alexander  III  '52,  Andover, 
Mass.,  outdoor  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune  for  the  past  six  years 
and  prominent  conservationist;  Dec.  16.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  War. 
Winner  of  several  awards  for  his  conserva- 
tion efforts,  he  was  an  avid  fisherman  as  well 
as  a  historian  of  the  sport.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  many  national  sporting  maga- 
zines, including  Field  and  Stream,  Outdoor 
Life,  andFishmg  World.  In  1971,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  the  recipient  of  the  Buz  Buzsek 
Memorial  Award  given  by  the  Federation  of 
Fly  Fisherman  for  his  contribution  to  the  art 
of  fly  tying.  For  many  years,  he  was  owner  of 
Alexander  Industries,  wool  manufacturers, 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mary,  14  Osgood  St.,  Andover; 
daughters  Kathleen  and  Peggy;  and  sons 
John  and/l/^tT; '79. 

Edna  Wolpert  Esakoff  '53,  Roosevelt,  N.J., 
formerly  in  the  advertising  department  at 
The  Reader's  Digest  in  New  York  City;  Dec.  20. 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  Louis,  32 
Farm  Ln.,  Roosevelt,  and  two  daughters, 
Lauren  and  Elan. 

Dr.  Anthony  Macnnllan  '64,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  a  specialist  in  children's  dentistry  at 
Tufts  New  England  Medical  Center;  Nov.  26. 
Dr.  Macmillan  was  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Den- 
tal School,  served  in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
commander,  and  for  five  years  was  assistant 
professor  at  Tufts  Dental  School.  Although 
he  discovered  three  years  ago  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  rare  form  of  cancer  known 
as  Ewing's  sarcoma,  Tony  Macmillan  re- 
mained active  in  his  profession  and  his 
community  until  his  death.  Several  years 
ago,  he  reactivated  the  Hingham  Militia,  de- 
signed the  uniforms,  and  used  a  dentist's 
drill  to  engrave  the  buttons.  Despite  the  loss 
of  a  leg  due  to  his  illness,  he  led  the  militia  on 
many  marches  during  the  Bicentennial  year. 
Described  as  a  man  "who  always  had  some- 
thing on  the  drawing  board,"  Dr.  Macmillan 
spent  the  days  before  last  Thanksgiving  or- 
ganizing his  friends  for  a  weekend  train  trip 
to  New  York  to  browse  through  Abercrom- 
bie's  and  planning  a  mid-December  excur- 
sion to  London  for  a  Christmas  shopping 
spree  in  Harrods.  An  avid  mountain  climber, 
he  made  many  climbs  in  New  England  and 
Scotland.  His  father  was  the  late  Stuart  Mac- 
millan '21.  Survivors  include  his  sister,  Jean 
Macmillan  Bennion,  657  Main  St.,  Hingham; 
and  two  brothers. 

Michael  George  Moser  '75,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Canada;  Jan.  12,  1975.  Survivors  include  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moser,  118 
Ruskview  Rd.,  Kitchener. 
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Van  Nostrand's  quotations 

Editor:  I  hereby  take  umbrage  at  Carolyn 
A.  Cooper's  criticisms  (Mail,  BAM,  De- 
cember) of  the  Van  Nostrand  quotations  in 
the  October  Alumni  MoHtltly.  Ms.  Cooper 
fails  to  appreciate  her  own  statement:  "Pro- 
fessor Van  Nostrand  is  ijiicft'd.  .  ."  —  exactly! 
Spoken  quotations  are  different  in  style  and 
form  from  written,  grammatically  "correct" 
representations  of  speech.  They  are  deriyed 
from  a  different  medium.  Spoken  language 
is  dynamic  and  fluid.  It  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  prescriptiye  rules  that  vyritten  language 
requires. 

1  suspect  that  Van  Nostrand  would  not 
transcribe  in  the  same  manner  that  he  de- 
scribes. I  also  doubt  that  Ms.  Cooper  would 
refer  to  an  absent  third  party  as  "whom." 

JERRY  McAVOY  73  A.M. 
East  Prot^dence,  R.I. 


Tiffling,  pedantic 
nit-picking' 

Editor:  Carolyn  A.  Cooper  seems  to  de- 
light in  piffling,  pedantic  nit-picking  (Mail, 
BAM,  December).  [The  article  about)  Profes- 
sor Van  Nostrand  (BAM ,  October)  was  ex- 
tremely readable  and  understandable  and  I 
add  my  approyal  to  that  expressed  b\  Win 
Fanning,  Ken  Metzler,  President-Emeritus 
Henr\-  M.  Wriston,  and  George  Decker, 
whose  letters  of  appreciahon  preceded  the 
complaining  one  of  Ms.  Cooper. 

Do  you  think  Broun  should  go  back  to 
the  famous  Theme  Boxes,  where  we  of  the 
■20s  and  '30s  had  to  drop  in  three  short 
themes  and  one  long  one  each  week? 

Practice  makes  perfect! 

Maybe  C.C.  was  only  pulling  "a  funny." 

VERNA  FOLLETT  SPAETH  '30 
Cronnrell,  Conn. 

Premature  obituary 

Editor:  I  love  Nora  Ephron  but  her 
obituars-  for  the  women's  movement  was 
premature  (BAM,  JanuarN'/February).  The 
women's  movement  is  not  dead;  like  a  lot  of 
people  and  organizations,  it  has  simply  left 
The  City, 

The  movement  is  generating  pressures 
for  change  across  the  countn'  —  pressures  to 
eliminate  sex  bias  in  the  schools,  to  elect 
more  women  to  public  office,  to  provide  so- 
cial security  protection  for  home  makers,  to 
assure  equal  employment  opportunity,  and, 
of  course,  to  provide  full  equit\'  for  women  in 
the  United  States  through  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  These  changes 
are  being  pushed  not  only  h\  the  new 


feminist  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  but  also  by  the  tra- 
ditional "ladies  organizations"  such  as  the 
Junior  League  and  the  AAUW.  As  a  currently 
popular  sticker  says,  "Feminists  are  Ever\'- 
where." 

Politically,  the  movement  has  shifted 
from  a  grassroots  mobilizing  force  that  relied 
heavily  on  national  strikes  and  marches  (ac- 
tivities which  generate  public  attention)  to 
systematic  and  organized  lobb\ing  of  state 
and  national  government  officials  (activities 
which  receive  little  media  coverage). 

This  fall  and  winter  a  "dead"  women's 
movement  did  fairly  well  lobbying  the  in- 
coming Carter  Administration.  In  December, 
opposition  from  women's  organizations  de- 
railed the  reappointment  of  John  Dunlop  as 
Secretar\'  of  Labor.  While  failing  to  secure 
the  number  of  women  desired  in  the  Carter 
Cabinet,  the  women's  organizations  did 
achieve  a  meeting  with  then  President-Elect 
Jimmy  Carter  to  discuss  their  demands  for 
more  women  in  polic\-making  positions 
This  meeting  was  followed  b\'  sessions  v%ith 
all  cabinet  appointees  to  press  for  increased 
numbers  of  women  as  assistant  secretaries 
and  general  counsels.  While  the  appoint- 
ment process  is  not  complete,  it  is  already 
clear  that  there  are  markedly  more  women  in 
those  slots. 

To  return  to  Nora  Ephron,  1  think  I  know 
why  she  feels  that  the  movement  is  dead 
She  is  a  writer  —  appreciative  of  the  de- 
velopment and  elaboration  of  theory.  It  is 
true  that  new  philosophers  have  not 
emerged  to  succeed  Cermaine  Greer  or  Betty 
Friedan.  But,  the  focus  of  the  movement  has 
shifted  from  exhortation  to  action.  The  wom- 
en's movement  may  not  be  thriving  on  the 
pages  of  \cw  York  or  the  Village  Vouc.  but  it  is 
alive  and  well  in  party  primaries,  school 
boards,  employment  training  programs,  and 
union  hiring  halls.  The  philosophers  have 
given  way  to  the  bureaucrats.  Dull,  perhaps, 
but  effective  as  hell. 

JULIA  GRAHAM  LEAR  '62 
Washington,  D.C. 

lulia  Lear  is  president  of  the  Federation  of  Organi- 
zations for  Professional  Women.  —  Editor 

'Outraged  students'  are 
out  of  touch  with  reality 

Editor:  That  the  "outraged"  students 
protesting  the  acquittal  of  students  charged 
with  civil  disobedience  should  be  incensed 
that  the  defendants  were  not  publicly  be- 
headed is  understandable,  given  the  moral 
and  political  tone  of  the  letter  (Mail,  BAM, 
December),  but  what  is  indefensible  is  the 
charge  that  the  acquitted  were  shirking  their 


responsibility  of  "accepting  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act."  Taking  for  granted, 
as  the  outraged  students  do,  that  acquittal 
does  not  mean  absence  of  guilt  and  therefore 
lack  of  necessity  to  undergo  punishment, 
we  must  understand  that  the  delinquents 
have  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  suffering 
the  consequences  of  their  actions  of  being 
acquitted  —  they  set  out  to  prove  that  they 
were  right,  not  that  they  should  be  pun- 
ished. 

To  put  it  in  an  historical  context:  Gandhi 
fulfilled  his  responsibility  when  he  stopped 
being  arrested  by  the  British;  Martin  Luther 
King  was  not  successful  in  discharging  his 
responsibility  while  he  was  being  arrested 
and  held  in  jail;  he  accepted  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions  when  he  could  no 
longer  be  arrested  or  incarcerated  for  doing 
what  was  normally  right. 

But  what  is  especially  disheartening  in 
the  attitude  of  the  outraged  students  is  not  so 
much  that  they  can  dismiss  the  idea  of  ac- 
quittal as  meaningless  or  that  they  view  the 
|ustice  system  as  a  mechanism  for  carrying 
out  their  vindictive  fantasies,  but  that  they 
really  believe  they  are  oppressed  and  dis- 
criminated against;  that  society  is  dominated 
b\  institutions  with  values  completely  alien 
to  theirs;  that  \ocal  minorities  are  taking  over  ' 
the  nation  —  that  they  are  so  out  of  touch 
with  reality. 

PETER  HARATY  '59 
Burlington.  Vt. 


Now  he  understands 

Editor:  1  was  fighting  all  the  time  I  was  in 

school. 

On  such  occasions,  Mrs   |Clelia| 

Heebner  |of  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs' 

staff]  would  say  weird  things  to  me  like: 
"Do  you  know  Wallace  Terr\'?  "  {BAM, 

December) 

"Have  vou  heard  of  Wallace  Terrv?" 
"You  remind  me  of  Wallace  Teny." 
"You  oughta  meet  Wallace  Terry'." 
Now  1  understand  what  she  meant. 

MONTE  BAILEY  '71 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Rub  shoulders  and  minds  widi  Isaac  Asimov,  a  man  who 
walked  on  die  moon,  and  eight  Brown  faculty  this  June. 
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It  sounds  great!  I  want  to  come  to  Explorations, 
June  26- July  2. 

D  Enclosed  is  a  deposit  check  of  $50  per  person, 
payable  to  Brown  University.  I  look  forward  to 
further  information  by  return  mail. 

n  Please  send  more  information. 


Name 


Class  or  parent 


Street  address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Explorations  In  Time  And  Space . . . 

a  mind-challenging,  fun-filled  vacation 
week  at  Brown  that  includes  lectures 
and  discussions . . .  arts  workshops  and 
field  trips . . .  historic  walking  tours . . . 
a  clambake ...  a  special  visit  to  Cape  Cod 
. . .  cocktail  parties . . .  and  plenty  of  time 
for  swimming,  tennis,  yoga  and  other 
activities. 

In  the  lecture  hall  or  over  cocktails, 

imagine  yourself. . . 

. . .  talking  with  Isaac  Asimov  about  his 
science  fiction  writing  and  his  view 
of  our  future 

. . .  exploring  the  surface  of  Mars,  look- 
ing for  evidence  of  life  with  the  man 
who  headed  the  project  to  bring  back 
pictures  of  the  Red  Planet  (and 
brings  them  to  Brown  to  show  j'om) 

. . .  examining  changes  in  the  earth's 
climate  in  eons  past,  considering 
what  lies  ahead,  and  how  our  recent 
hard  winter  fits  the  picture 

. . .  discussing  the  future  of  space  explo- 
ration with  Dave  Scott,  Apollo  15 
astronaut  and  director  of  Dryden 
Research  Center 

. . .  discovering  the  Fourth  Dimension. 

You'  11  move  into  another  world  of  time 
and  space . . .  the  world  of  the  creative 
artist.  Do  today's  sculptors  and  painters 
perceive  space  any  differently  than  you? 
In  what  innovative  ways  do  contem- 
porary composers  use  time?  What  prin- 
ciples of  time  and  space  move  dancers? 
You'  11  see . . .  hear . . .  and  explore  your 
own  world  of  creation  as  you  engage  in 
arts  workshops  of  your  choice. 

Why  not  mark  June  26  to  July  2  on  your 
calendars  for  a  truly  exciting  and  differ- 
ent vacation  experience?  Talk  it  over 
with  your  family.  Invite  a  friend  to  come 
with  you.  Sign  up  now  for  Explorations 
—  an  education/vacation  you  can't 
afford  to  miss. 
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Brown  University's  Continuing  College 
Box  1920,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
(401)863-2785 
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